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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  written  this  book,  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  messages  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  eminent  men  and  women, 
because  the  Union  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mighty  step 
towards  the  organised  embodiment  of  Love 
and  Peace,  and  because  I  want  to  identify 
myself,  in  however  humble  a  degree,  with 
ciso  noble  an  inspiration. 

i  OLIVER  BAINBRIDGE. 
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Rulers  of  States  can  set  before  themselves  no  higher 
aims  than  the  promotion  of  international  good  under- 
standing and  cordial  friendship  among  the  Nations  of 
the  world. 

Edward  VII. 

My  aim  is  above  all  the  maintenance  of  Peace,  for 
peace  alone  can  give  the  confidence  which  is  necessary 
to  the  healthy  development  of  science,  art,  and  trade. 

William  II,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

War  is  the  most  ferocious  and  futile  of  all  human 
follies. 

John  Hay. 


Of  all  things  that  are  ordered  to  secure  blessings  to 
man.  Peace  is  the  best. 

Dante. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  PEACE 
CENTENARY 

There  are  no  bells  like  those  of  Christmastide, 
and  when  they  peal  forth  on  Christmas  Eve  1914 
they  will  send  an  electric  thrill  of  geniality  through 
the  whole  circle  of  English-speaking  peoples,  for 
it  is  the  Centenary  of  a  peace  signed  in  the  city 
of  Ghent  which  brought  to  an  end  the  bitter 
Anglo-American  war  of  1812-14. 

The  American  Commissioners  were  John  Quincy 
Adams,  American  Minister  to  Russia;  Jonathan 
Russell,  Minister  to  Sweden;  James  A.  Bayard, 
Senator  Henry  Clay,  Member  of  Congress;  and 
Albert  Gallatin,  Financial  Secretary.  The  British 
delegates  were  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  Henry 
Goulburn,  William  Adams  and  Anthony  Baker, 
Secretary.  They  lived  at  the  old  Carthusian  Mon- 
astery from  August  6th,  1814,  until  the  Treaty 
was  signed  some  five  months  later.  It  appears 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  were  practically  forced 
into  an  agreement  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  The  signing  of  the  Treaty  was  cele- 
brated at  the  theatre,  and  the  Municipality  gave 
a  banquet  on  the  evening  of  January  5th,  to  the 
Commissioners,  at  which  John  Quincy  Adams 
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said: — *May  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
closed  here,  never  be  opened  during  the  century/ 

The  Burgomaster  of  Ghent,  the  Hon.  Emile 
Braun  and  the  members  of  the  Municipality  intend 
restoring  the  historic  room  in  which  this  banquet 
took  place  to  its  original  appearance,  and  to  give 
another  banquet  to  distinguished  Britishers  and 
Americans  on  January  5th,  1915,  when  I  sincerely 
trust  the  Monastry  will  be  dedicated  a  place  of 
historical  pilgrimage. 

While  the  Centenary  is  something  of  which 
Britishers  and  Americans  may  be  justly  proud,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  record  in  international  re- 
lations. There  has  been  unbroken  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  ninety-eight  years; 
while  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  there 
has  never  been  any  war  at  all. 

It  has  recently  been  said  that  it  is  nothing  for 
two  kindred  and  Christian  nations  to  have  lived 
at  peace  for  a  century,  but  these  wise  ones  who 
talk  complacently  about  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple beyond  the  Atlantic,  about  the  settlement  of 
America,  from  Maine  to  Texas  by  representatives 
of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  forget  that,  where 
Americans  are  not  Dutch  or  French  or  German  or 
Scandinavian  by  origin,  they  are  far  less  often 
English  than  Irish,  Welsh,  or  Highland  Scotch  by 
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ultimate  derivation.  In  fact,  we  take  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  the  entire  credit  of  everything  that 
has  been  done  in  all  the  world  by  tne  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Empire. 

Now,  while  I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  deny 
the  strong  good  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stock — probably,  taking  it  all  round,  the  very 
finest  and  heartiest  stock  in  the  British  Islands — 
it  is  yet  well  to  look  occasionally  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  to  consider  critically  how 
far  we  are  really  Anglo-Saxon  at  all,  and  what 
proportion  of  our  population  can  claim  to  share 
in  the  common  newspaper  eulogies  of  the  great 
invincible  Teutonic  nationality.  There  are  certain 
facts  about  the  British  Empire  wiiicn  we  are  all 
of  us  too  apt  to  forget.  For  example,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  British  subjects  are 
really  black  people.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  British  subjects  are  heathens, 
and  that,  of  the  remainder,  the  Mohammedans 
far  outnumber  the  Christians.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  immensely  largest  area  of  the  British  Empire 
is  in  North  America,  and  tnat  of  the  remainder 
by  far  the  largest  portion  lies  in  Australia.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  long  ago  said  that  England  was  an 
Asiatic  power;  and  this  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
for  British  India  is  as  large  as  all  Europe  without 
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Russia — as  large,  that  is  to  say,  as  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  all 
put  together.  But  tne  Australasian  Colonies  would 
cut  up  into  more  than  two  Indias;  and  the  British 
possessions  in  America  would  make  nearly  three. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  by  analogy 
how  inclined  we  are  to  look  only  at  that  which  is 
nearest  to  us,  and  to  neglect  and  under-estimate 
that  which  lies  at  a  real  or  imagined  distance. 
London  forms  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  Lon- 
don stands  in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Therefore 
the  tendency  has  always  been  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  Bri- 
tain, and  to  make  too  little  of  the  Celtic,  Scandi- 
navian, and  other  minor  elements. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  however  it  is  not  true  that 
even  England  is  by  any  means  entirely  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  population.  The  whole  West  is  not,  and 
never  was,  largely  Teutonic.  Everybody  knows 
that  Wales  is  still  almost  wholly  Celtic  in  blood 
and  speech;  everybody  knows  that  Cornwall  re- 
mained so  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century;  most 
people  are  even  aware  that  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland and  the  North  of  Lancashire  were  Celtic 
till  late  in  the  middle  ages.    Historical  enquirers 
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know  far  more  than  this ;  they  know  that  most  of 
the  Western  shires,  though  they  have  spoken  Eng- 
lish now  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  remain 
still  almost  as  purely  Cymric  in  blood  as  Wales  or 
Cornwall.  The  Cornish  tongue  indeed  still  ling- 
ered on  in  parts  of  Devonshire  as  late  as  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Outside  England  it  is  quite  certain  that  Celtic 
blood  immensely  preponderates.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  Lowlands  and  the  Norman-English 
of  the  Pale  by  no  means  equal  in  number  the  true 
Highlanders,  the  Strathclyde  Welshmen,  and  the 
Gaelic  Irish,  of  the  North,  the  Border,  and  the 
mass  of  Ireland.  The  Anglo-Saxon  district  of  Bri- 
tain, in  fact,  comprises  only  the  south-eastern  half 
of  the  greater  island,  from  tne  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  English  Channel  and  from  the  central  water- 
shed to  the  North  Sea.  East  of  that  line  the  popu- 
lation, no  doubt,  is  largely  Teutonic;  west  of  it, 
in  all  probability,  it  is  mostly  Celtic. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  Celt  is  notoriously  a  rapid 
breeder.  He  multiplies  fast  and  he  emigrates 
freely.  People  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  having  colonised  the  world;  but  the 
real  colonising  element  is  undoubtedly  the  Celt. 
Millions  of  Irishmen — literally  millions — have  left 
Ireland  since  the  days  of  the  potato-famine,  and 
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their  descendants,  numbered  by  many  millions 
more,  now  swarm  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  have  left 
their  homes  in  almost  equal  numbers;  there  are 
districts  in  the  New  World  and  beneath  the  South- 
ern Cross  where  Gaelic  still  remains  the  ordinary 
language  of  everyday  intercourse.  In  the  Glen- 
garry region  of  Canada  every  man  you  meet  is  a 
Macgregor;  in  Otago,  New  Zealand,  the  Scotch 
element  has  things  all  its  own  way.  Even  in  so 
tropical  a  colony  as  Jamaica,  when  you  do  not 
know  a  stranger's  name,  you  address  him  confi- 
dently as  'Mac'  Turning  to  southern  Britain 
itself,  the  same  truth  still  holds  good.  It  is  not 
the  pure  Anglian  of  Lincolnshire  or  Sufifolk,  or 
the  pure  Saxon  of  Essex  and  Sussex,  who  swells 
the  emigrant  returns  of  Liverpool  and  Southamp- 
ton; the  agricultural  population  of  the  eastern  half 
of  England  stops  at  home  and  quietly  minds  its 
own  business.  But  the  Welsh-speaking  Welsh- 
man of  wild  Wales  emigrates  freely,  there  are 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  Cymric  tongue 
is  still  spoken  in  village  after  village;  all  over 
America  and  Australia  the  Pughs  and  the  Evanses 
occur  in  abundance,  and  in  very  comfortable  situ- 
ations too.  The  Cornishmen  have  been  great  col- 
onists for  the  past  two  centuries;  wherever  mines 
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exist  and  mining  is  carried  on,  from  California  and 
Nevada  to  the  Victoria  diggings,  there  will  you 
find  the  black-haired,  black-eyed  Cornishman  to 
tiie  fore,  the  cleverest,  best,  and  most  successful 
torturer  of  Mother  Earth,  and  the  ablest  hand  at 
compelling  her  to  yield  up  her  hidden  treasures. 
Even  the  few  true  Englishmen  who  do  emigrate 
come  mainly  from  the  more  than  half-Celtic  West. 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  are  the  chief 
centres  of  English  emigration;  the  remainder  are 
recruits  mainly  from  Lancashire,  the  Border  coun- 
tries, and — to  a  less  extent — ^the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  As  a  whole,  I  believe  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  stays  at  home,  and 
that  the  Celt  alone  goes  forth  to  colonise  and  An- 
glicise the  rest  of  the  world  for  him. 

One  trifling  exception  must  needs  be  made.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  first  colonisation  of  New 
England  was  in  the  main  Teutonic;  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  came  chiefly  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Lincolnshire;  and  the  name  they  gave  their  prin- 
cipal settlement  in  the  New  World — Boston — suf- 
ficiently testifies  to  the  part  of  Old  England  to 
which  they  looked  back  with  most  filial  affection. 
But  the  emigrant  movement  in  this  portion  of  Bri- 
tain was  at  best  but  short-lived,  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  went  out  not  so  much  in  the  guise  of  col- 
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onists  as  in  the  guise  of  fugitives  from  religious 
persecution.  They  gave  to  New  England  its 
essentially  English — its  truly  Anglo-Saxon  mould 
of  thought;  and  so  they  influenced  the  whole  sub- 
sequent current  of  life  and  movement  throughout 
all  America.  But  the  population  which  followed 
them  was  not  Anglo-Saxon  at  all;  it  was  half 
Celtic,  from  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, half  High  German,  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe ;  and  it  still  remains  so  in  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  America. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  memor 
rial  erected  at  Southampton  to  the  memory  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dr  Page,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador said  :  — *  We  are  met  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  voyages  that  men  ever  made.  When 
the  Mayflower  set  forth  from  this  port  293  years 
ago,  a  new  chapter  in  human  history  was  begun. 
The  vast  changes  wrought  in  the  world  as  a  result 
of  that  migration  are  so  obvious  and  the  history 
of  this  historic  group  has  so  many  times  been  told, 
that  it  becomes  us  to-day,  less  to  rehearse  their 
stirring  adventures  than  to  remind  ourselves  of 
their  great  qualities  of  soul — to  recall  what  it  was 
that  made  them  such  dauntless  adventurers  into 
new  paths  of  human  freedom.  They  difiPered  from 
all  other  colonists  in  this,  to  use  Lowell's  fine 
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phrase — they  were  the  only  colony  that  went  in 
search  of  God  and  not  of  gold.  They  made  a  Deity 
a  partner  in  their  enterprise.  In  this  fact  you 
strike  the  true  note  of  their  greatness;  for  to 
men  who  know  that  God  guides  them,  misfortunes 
become  invitations  to  renewed  effort.  To  them 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  discouragement.  Unto- 
ward events  are  merely  ordered  acts  of  discipline, 
and  every  failure  becomes  a  step  toward  ultimate 
success.  When  success  is  thus  made  inevitable — 
when  men  thus  link  themselves  to  destiny — they 
take  on  heroic  stature,  and  if  they  happen  to  fall 
in  with  historic  conditions,  they  clothe  themselves 
with  immortality. 

What  were  their  other  qualities?  Add  to  this 
God-directed  inevitableness  of  spirit,  one  other 
quality,  and  you  have  a  kind  of  man  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  world  before  our  era  of  mastery.  They 
were  not  only  God-led  men;  they  were  God-led 
Englishmen.  No  task  is  so  hard  tnat  it  can  with- 
stand this  kind  of  master  of  fate  and  of  the  world. 
They  had  not  been  kindly  enough  treated  in  Eng- 
land to  make  life  here  tolerable;  but  they  still 
wished  to  be  English  subjects.  The  family-tie 
they  would  not  forswear.  They  were  liege  kins- 
men even  to  their  persecutors.  The  blood,  the 
institutions,  the  family  loyalty,  the  trick  of  sup- 
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remacy  in  the  breed — ^these  were  theirs,  and  should 
always  be  theirs.  In  all  the  combinations  of  races 
of  men,  and  in  all  the  workings  of  circumstance, 
no  other  fusion  of  great  forces  was  ever  so  nearly 
invincible. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  this  highest  of  endea- 
vour came  without  external  advantages.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  their  time  were  simple  to  the  point 
of  the  meanest  barrenness.  Men  did  not  use  forks 
when  they  ate.  The  Eastern  countries  were  yet 
marshes.  The  plague  came  forty-five  years  after- 
wards. There  was  no  tin-ware,  nor  china  dishes, 
nor  coffee,  nor  tea.  An  iron  plough  was  yet  a 
curiosity.  Underclothing  was  just  coming  into 
fashion,  and  the  use  of  starch  was  a  vanity  that 
caused  much  trouble  in  the  churches.  Fenced 
fields  and  paved  roads  were  unknown.  Men 
travelled  on  horse-back,  for  wheeled  vehicles 
were  not  yet  common.  It  was  in  this  world  of 
primitive  tools  and  meagre  variety  of  life,  that  the 
English  linked  themselves  with  destiny.  But  it 
was  a  wonderful  era,  nevertheless.  It  was  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  who  died  while  the  Pilgrims 
were  in  Holland.  King  James's  Bible  was  pub- 
lished nine  years  before  the  Mayflower  set  out 
from  this  port;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  career 
of  noble  adventure  had  been  cut  short  two  years 
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before  by  his  execution.  In  the  simple  barren  Hfe 
of  the  EngHsh  folk,  a  great  spirit  of  adventure 
stirred,  and  there  were  no  bolder  adventurers  than 
these  men  who  linked  themselves  with  the  Deity. 

What  this  meant  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
vast  results  that  followed.  This  linking  with  des- 
tiny has  never  been  lost  in  their  New  World  home ; 
nor  has  it  failed  their  descendants  in  any  period  of 
their  national  history.  In  the  beginning  it  was  the 
right  to  worship  according  to  one's  conscience — a 
form  of  liberty  that  is  fundamental — and  that  the 
persecutors  of  the  Pilgrims  themselves  soon 
learned.  That  became,  of  course,  one  of  the  Pil- 
lars of  New  World  life,  and  of  the  great  Republic 
that  came  afterwards.  Then  the  same  spirit  took 
the  form  of  sympathy  and  of  a  hearty  welcome  to 
all  who  were  politically  oppressed.  To  worship 
according  to  one's  conscience,  implied  living  and 
working  without  rules  laid  down  by  others;  and 
this,  also  with  inevitableness,  led  straight  to  the 
republican  form  of  government,  and  a  democratic 
structure  of  society;  there  was  no  escape  from  it. 

The  Mayflozver  carried  the  seeds  of  all  republi- 
can institutions,  including  even  the  seeds  of  recur- 
ring intolerances.  Then  this  same  linking  with 
destiny  took  other  forms  besides  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  freedom  of  work.    It  took  the  form  of 
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freedom  of  opinion  on  all  subjects.  After  you 
have  won  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship,  you 
may — from  old  habit  for  a  time — persecute  others 
for  freedom  of  opinion.  But  you  cannot  persecute 
them  long;  for  when  you  have  opened  the  gates 
of  liberty  wide  enough  for  religious  and  political 
freedom,  they  can  never  be  closed  against  the 
crowds  that  throng  there  for  entrance. 

And  freedom  of  opportunity  came  with  freedom 
of  work  and  freedom  of  opinion.  And  these  are 
all  parts  of  destiny.  These  adventurers  into  un- 
tried experiences  in  freedom  hitched  their  waggon 
to  a  star,  and  no  other  mode  of  travel  has  since 
been  permissible  in  the  Republic's  highroads.  It 
is  destiny,  yet,  destiny  born  of  English  character, 
that  still  regards  failures  as  invitations  to  renewed 
effort.  The  further  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  it,  will  be  shaped  by  this  impulse  of 
mastery  felt  by  these  men,  that  then  went  forth 
to  sea.  In  the  land  to  which  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Cavaliers  alike  were  led  by  this  impulse  of  high 
adventure  this  consciousness  has  never  been 
dimmed.  Scratch  your  American  of  to-day,  and 
you  will  find  him  as  devout  a  believer  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Deity;  it  is  the  same  impulse.  Ask 
him  to  explain  it  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  so 
because  it  must  be  so;  and  against  this  spirit  all 
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school-made  philosophies  of  doubt  or  timidity  beat 
in  vain.  It  is  as  immune  to  criticism  or  ridicule  as 
it  was  to  persecution. 

Pilgrim  and  Cavalier  alike  in  the  New  World 
have  shown  this.  A  comely  young  woman  of  the 
Pilgrim  congregation  in  Holland,  you  will  recall, 
bought  a  velvet  hood  and  wore  whalebone  in  the 
bodice  and  the  sleeves  of  her  frock,  and  **laid  in 
bed  on  the  Lord's  Day  till  nine  o'clock  and  hin- 
dered the  exercise  of  the  Word,"  and  such  a  scan- 
dal arose  as  caused  her  kinsmen  to  come  over  from 
England  to  hush  the  trouble.  After  twelve  weeks 
of  wrangling  they  were  put  out  of  the  church.  At 
this  same  time — during  the  residence  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  Holland — a  successful  English  settlement 
had  been  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  by  men 
that  saw  life  in  somewhat  gayer  colours,  but  these 
too  saw  it  with  English  eyes.  The  Pilgrims  once 
discussed  going  to  Jamestown;  but  to  go  there 
where  the  political  bishops  still  held  jurisdiction 
was  too  much  like  going  back  to  England  itself. 
The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  even  to  this  day 
have  preserved  something  of  their  differences  in 
the  New  World,  thus  giving  good  balance  and 
variety  to  life  there. 

But  you  will  observe  that  tney  were  both  Eng- 
lish; and  in  the  course  of  time  blood  proved  itself 
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stronger  than  political  bishops  or  the  love  of  mak- 
ing others  worship  according  to  your  own  con- 
science. For  in  Massachusetts  the  comely  lady 
now  wears  her  velvet  hood  and  has  as  much  whale- 
bone in  her  bodice  as  she  pleases  without  causing 
a  schism;  and  she  has  jewels  on  her  neck  to  boot; 
and  sleeps  till  ten  o'clock  if  she  will,  without  hin- 
dering the  exercise  of  the  Word.  Thus  time  and 
the  Cavalier  have  won.  But  even  in  Virginia  and 
at  your  own  court  American  gentlemen  must  wear 
the  dull  colours  of  the  Puritan  era;  and  thus  time 
and  the  Pilgrims  also  ,have  won.  But  Priscilla 
wrought  her  will  with  John  Alden,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  rule  him  as  she  did  in  the  beginning — 
which  likewise  is  a  mark  of  Republican  simplicity. 
And  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  different 
yet,  are  yet  one  in  that  they  are  English  still.  And 
thus,  in  spite  of  the  fusion  of  races  and  of  the  great 
contributions  of  other  nations  to  her  one  hundred 
millions  of  people  and  to  her  incalculable  wealth, 
the  United  States  is  yet  English-led  and  English- 
ruled.  The  hand  of  destiny  that  the  Pilgrims 
called  the  hand  of  God  and  the  Cavalier  regarded 
as  the  beckoning  to  a  spirited  adventure  yet  points 
the  path  of  the  great  Republic's  progress.  This 
monument  then,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  hope 
of  mankind.    The  sons  of  those  men  whose  im- 
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mortal  achievement  it  commemorates  are  drawn 
nearer  to  you  by  this  tribute  to  their  fathers,  and 
they  give  you  their  reverent  thanks,  and  to-day 
this  is  their  message: — ''The  old  impulse  of  our 
destiny-led  race,  whatever  new  forms  it  may  take 
with  the  changing  years,  is  not  yet  spent."  The 
high,  grim  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  still  lives/ 

The  idea  of  celebrating  the  Anglo-American 
Peace  Centenary  was  suggested  by  Mr  John  A. 
Stewart  of  New  York  in  June  1910,  since  when 
influential  committees'^  have  been  formed  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  and  in  England,  with 
the  object  of  erecting  monuments  and  establishing 
chairs  of  British-American  History  in  connection 
with  the  Universities  of  the  two  countries,  and 
the  creation  of  a  fund  to  provide  rewards  for  essays 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  educational  schemes,  the  British  Committee 
propose  to  erect  a  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  purchase  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  ances- 
tral home  of  George  Washington,  and  make  it  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Americans  in  England. 
Over  the  main  entrance  to  this  old  house  will  be 
found  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Washington 
family,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  American 
flag. 

*  See  list  of  names  on  page  150. 
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The  American  Committee  will  erect  an  inter- 
national toll-free  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River 
to  connect  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  the  State 
of  New  York,  statues  to  Chatham  and  Burke,  and 
a  museum  of  industrial  arts  in  New  York  City. 
But  the  most  important  work  which  they  propose 
is  the  re-writing  of  the  American  school-books  in 
which  Great  Britain  will  not  be  described  as  the 
enemy  of  America,  but  her  staunchest  friend  as 
the  history  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  really 
an  Anglo-American  doctrine,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  other  incidents  so  conclusively  prove. 

It  is  this  desire  to  educate  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  a  right  condition  of  thought,  which  alone 
is  supreme,  that  will  bring  the  committees  the 
greatest  honour.  A  habit  of  thought  is  an  in- 
finitely more  powerful  thing  than  all  the  armies  of 
the  world. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  Prince  de  Cassano 
that  organised  thought  is  the  only  means  of  sup- 
pressing international  anarchy  and  abolishing  war. 

Thought  breeds  thought.  The  spoken  thought 
of  your  friend  starts  and  stimulates  your  own 
thinking.  Amiel  says  that  every  one  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  finds,  has  found  and  will 
always  find  its  echo  in  mankind,  from  some  people, 
those  whom  the  majority  of  mankind  recognize 
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as  leaders,  reformers,  enlighteners,  this  echo  is 
great  and  resounds  with  a  special  power.  But  there 
is  not  a  man  whose  thoughts  do  not  produce  upon 
others  the  same  effect,  even  though  to  a  much 
lesser  degree.  Each  sincere  manifestation  of  the 
soul,  each  declaration  of  personal  conviction 
serves  some  one,  for  some  purpose  —  even  if 
people  do  not  know  about  it,  even  if  your  mouth 
is  gagged  or  a  noose  is  thrown  about  your  neck. 
A  word  spoken  to  someone  preserves  an  indes- 
tructible influence,  just  as  every  motion  is  turned 
into  other  forms  without  ever  being  destroyed. 

We  forget  too  often  that  the  word  is  at  the  same 
time  a  seed  and  a  revelation.  The  consequences 
of  a  word,  uttered  at  the  right  time,  are  innumer- 
able. Oh!  how  deep  is  the  significance  of  the 
word,  but  we  are  dull,  for  we  are  of  the  earth! 
We  see  stones,  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  the 
appointments  of  our  houses — we  see  everything 
that  is  physical,  that  is  matter.  But  we  do  not 
notice  the  flights  of  the  numberless  invisible  ideas 
which  fill  the  air  and  whose  wings  are  forever 
touching  everyone  of  us. 

I  recollect  reading  some  years  ago  an  interest- 
ing article  which  said  that  we  human  beings  pos- 
sess just  two  things,  this  earth  with  its  material 
wealth  and  material  forces,  and  Thought. 
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With  the  earth  for  a  basis  and  thought  the  de- 
veloper and  improver,  we  have  acquired  all  our 
wealth. 

What  was  man  without  thinking  power?  He 
was  a  feeble,  defenceless,  hopeless  creature,  too 
weak  to  fight  the  big  animals,  too  slow  to  catch 
the  fleet  animals.    Only  thought  could  save  him. 

Thought  taught  him  to  make  the  pit  with  the 
sharp  stake  at  the  bottom.  The  rhinoceros,  the 
mammoth,  the  bear,  fell  into  the  trap,  were  caught 
and  killed  by  human  thought. 

Thought  taught  man  to  make  the  bow  with  its 
arrow  fleeter  than  the  flight  of  the  deer,  able  to 
overtake  a  flying  bird  on  the  wing. 

Thought  gives  modern  man  the  repeating  rifle 
that  kills  within  the  second,  a  mile  away. 

Thought  will  give  real  men  of  the  future  a  civili- 
sation that  will  need  no  arrow  and  rifle. 

Thought  gave  us  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
of  1817,  and  has  enabled  the  peoples  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  live  side  by  side  for  one 
hundred  years  with  a  frontier  of  over  3,000  miles 
without  any  military  preparations  for  offence  or 
defence  between  them. 

This  significant  fact  shows  what  the  true  reli- 
ance of  a  strong  free  nation  should  be — not  on 
force  of  arms,  but  on  the  force  of  righteousness, 
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for  what  is  right  and  just  and  loving  and  fair  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  the  only  solution  of  all  the 
stormy  questions  which  agitate  the  world  to-day. 

General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  of  Ohio,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February 
26th,  1908,  said: — *The  people  whom  I  represent, 
living  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
want  peace,  and  repose,  and  a  fair  chance  in  life's 
industrial  battles.  We  are  opposed  to  wasting  the 
energies  of  business  and  commerce  in  idle  armies 
that  consume  our  substance  and  produce  nothing. 
We  know  the  better  way  and  we  like  it. 

'England  and  the  United  States  for  the  past 
eighty-five  years  have  shown  the  better  way,  on 
3,000  miles  of  Canadian  border,  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  by  which  the  ''fleet,"  the  ''navy''  of  both 
countries,  on  all  the  Great  Lakes  is  limited  to  six 
vessels,  none  to  be  over  one  hundred  tons  burden; 
and  the  land  border  does  not  have  a  "fort"  or 
Chinese  wall  to  "protect"  its  citizens. 

*By  this  effective,  inexpensive,  humane  agree- 
ment, vast  sums  that  might  have  been  spent  on 
armies  and  navies  are  used  to  promote  the  benign 
pursuits  of  peace. 

'No  black-nosed  cannon  on  either  shore,  point 
threatening  messengers  of  death  at  the  great  steel 
freighters  that  plough  these  placid  waters,  and  no 
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armoured  ships  of  war  with  idle  guns  and  idle  men 
will  ever  be  needed  to  protect  the  freighted  trans- 
ports of  peace,  amity,  and  prosperity/ 

No  agency  will  be  so  powerful  and  effective  in 
perpetuating  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  as  the  educational  institutions. 
If  the  teachers  are  imbued  with  the  true  sense  of 
human  brotherhood,  what  a  tremendous  influence 
they  can  exert,  not  only  for  their  countries,  but 
for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  They  stand  at 
the  sources  of  millions  of  human  streams,  and 
determine  whether  they  will  trickle  away  and  be 
distributed  and  lost  in  fen  and  bog,  or  whether 
they  will  become  great  rivers  with  devastating  or 
fertilizing  power. 

It  is  their  duty  to  help  the  students  to  obtain 
just  and  true  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  in  clear 
and  definite  forms,  to  hold  them  courageously,  to 
proclaim  them  fearlessly,  and  to  live  up  to  them 
faithfully,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  they  become  a 
worthy  factor  in  its  moral  advancement.  It  is 
their  duty  to  help  to  crush  racial  prejudice,  by 
laying  material  emphasis  upon  the  human  side  of 
geography,  so  that  countries  and  peoples  will 
mean  something  more  to  students  than  mere 
names,  as  they  do  at  present,  to  show  the  real 
worth  of  the  people  of  our  nation  to  those  of 
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another  and  increase  mutual  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Dr  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  says  that  the 
educational  authorities  of  Britain  and  America, 
should  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  youth  under  their  charge  are  trained  to 
look  upon  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
world  as  constituting  one  great  brotherhood;  that 
the  enmities  and  disputes  which  have  divided  them 
in  the  past  should  now  be  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
while  their  blood-relationship,  their  common 
glorious  history,  and  the  world-wide  range  of 
their  common  language,  with  its  splendid  litera- 
ture, should  unite  them  by  indissoluble  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  affection.  Such  a  purely  sympa- 
thetic Union,  established  by  early  training  and 
strengthened  by  the  interchange  of  friendly  acts 
and  courtesies,  both  national  and  individual,  will 
probably  be  more  enduring  and  more  effective  for 
good  than  any  formal  political  ties.  With  ever- 
increasing  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  with  the  growing  feeling  of 
solidarity  between  their  thinkers  and  workers,  this 
friendly  union  might  soon  become  a  power  in  the 
world,  making  for  Peace  and  for  a  higher 
Civilisation. 

Horace  Mann  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that 
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the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  may  con- 
tinue to  preach  peace  and  still  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  war,  or  of  all  those  passions  by 
which  war  is  engendered,  unless  the  rising 
generation  shall  be  educated  to  that  strength  and 
sobriety  of  intellect  which  shall  dispel  the  insane 
illusions  of  martial  glory,  and  unless  they  shall  be 
trained  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  those  senti- 
ments of  Universal  brotherhood  for  the  race 
which  shall  change  the  common  heroism  of  battle 
into  a  horror  and  an  abomination. 

Asking  what  we  can  do  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Peace,  Mr  W.  J.  Stillman,  author  of  *The  Peace 
of  Europe,'  answers: — 'The  first  practical  step 
towards  permanent  peace  must  be  the  education 
of  the  people  in  the  knowledge  that  war  is  a 
crime,  that  killing  is  always  murder,  and  that, 
though  a  soldier  is  morally  justified  in  defending 
by  arms  and  slaughter  the  rights  of  his  country, 
the  man  who  volunteers  to  fight  where  he  has  no 
duty  is  simply  and  purely  an  amateur  murderer. 
And,  secondly,  if  the  Christian  world  is  about  to 
enter  into  a  crusade  against  war,  it  must  begin 
with  understanding  the  real  causes  from  which  we 
may  anticipate  war,  and  attacking  the  most 
menacing.' 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  instruct  a  child  to  follow 
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certain  lines  of  conduct  and  to  avoid  others;  we 
must  supply  him  with  incentives,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  these  will  his  future  character  largely 
depend.  Instead  of  assuring  children  that  if  they 
are  good  they  will  be  happy,  and  clinching  the 
assurance  by  artificial  rewards  or  bribes,  we 
should  lead  them  gently  to  choose,  and  to  prefer 
the  good,  without  reference  to  self  at  all.  They 
can  be  accustomed  to  plan  for  and  to  aim  at 
giving  pleasure,  not  getting  it,  and,  although  in 
so  doing  they  will  experience  a  rich  enjoyment 
themselves,  it  will  be  incidental,  never  one  for 
which  they  have  striven.  Artificial  rewards  and 
penalties  will  thus  be  rarely  needed,  and  they  will 
grow  up  with  generous  and  unselfish  instincts  in- 
stead of  mean  and  calculating  ones.  The  strong- 
est impressions  of  life  are  those  formed  in  child- 
hood. It  is  then  that  habits  of  thought  as  well 
as  habits  of  action  are  formed.  What  is  empha- 
sized then  will  be  emphasized  through  life.  What 
they  are  then  familiarised  with,  will  continue  to  be 
familiar  to  their  minds.  What  they  then  learn  to 
expect,  they  will  expect  through  life.  Let  them, 
then,  be  shielded  as  far  as  may  be  from  the  know- 
ledge of  evil  during  their  tender  years,  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  beauty  of  goodness  and 
truth  and  love;  let  their  minds  dwell  on  examples 
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of  noble  lives  and  heroic  deeds,  and  their  hearts 
be  inspired  to  follow  them.  Then,  when  they 
must  look  upon  the  other  side,  when  faults  and 
follies  and  vice  and  crime  force  themselves  upon 
their  notice,  the  freshness  of  their  moral  feelings 
will  not  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  surprise  and 
pain  they  feel  will  be  the  best  influence  they  can 
bring  to  bear. 

A  child  meeting  another  child  with  a  smile  ex- 
presses, says  Tolstoy,  a  kind  joy;  even  so  it  is 
with  every  spoiled  man.  And  yet  a  man,  belong- 
ing to  one  nation,  without  even  seeing  the  man 
of  the  other  nation,  hates  him,  and  prepares  and 
causes  him  suffering  and  death.  What  great 
criminals,  therefore,  are  those  who  invite  people 
to  such  feelings  and  such  acts.  The  material  evil 
caused  by  war,  however  enormous,  is  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  evil  of  perverted  per- 
ceptions concerning  good  and  evil  which  it  brings 
into  the  souls  of  the  simple  working  people  who 
think  but  little. 

The  very  qualities  that  enable  brothers  and 
sisters  to  live  happily  together  also  fit  them  to  live 
happily  with  their  fellow-men. 

There  is  no  rigid  line  between  duties  to  self  and 
duties  to  others.  They  melt  into  one  another; 
they  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other;  and  when  the 
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right  balance  between  them  is  destroyed,  neither 
can  be  perfectly  fulfilled. 

Public  opinion  is  merely  the  combined  result  of 
the  majority  of  individual  opinions.  Thus, 
although  it  is  ever  fluctuating,  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  growing  and  improving  with  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  each  of  its  factors.  We  have 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  making  or  the  re- 
forming of  it  as  we  have  with  the  manner  of  re- 
ceiving its  influence.  Indeed,  whether  we  know 
it  or  not,  we  are  every  day  and  hour  helping  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  By  everything  we  do,  and  by 
every  opinion  we  utter,  we  are  either  elevating  or 
lowering  its  standards. 

Thus  we  are  responsible  not  only  for  our  atti- 
tude towards  public  opinion,  but  for  the  very 
character  of  public  opinion  itself. 

Could  we  know  that  we  were  certainly  making 
the  entire  character  of  a  single  individual,  and 
that  we  alone  must  bear  the  responsibility,  how 
great  a  trust  we  should  deem  it,  and  how  careful 
we  should  be!  Yet,  in  truth,  we  are  doing  far 
more  than  that.  Everyone  who  approaches  us 
owes  something  of  his  character  to  our  influence, 
and  the  effect  does  not  stop  there.  Like  a  mag- 
netic current,  it  passes  on  from  one  person  to 
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another,  and  no  human  power  of  computation  can 
ever  measure  its  strength  or  its  extent. 

The  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary  will 
remain  one  of  the  greatest  object-lessons  in  his- 
tory as  to  the  immensity  of  the  result  which  can 
be  wrought  by  close  relationship  and  the  practice 
of  arbitration. 

It  is  the  visible  beginning  of  the  great  work  of 
the  federation  of  mankind  and  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  international  arbitration.  There  is 
no  need  to  ask  the  nations  of  the  world  to  resort 
to  this  tribunal  for  they  have  already  begun  to 
realise  that  war  as  a  means  of  deciding  quarrels 
is  no  longer  efficacious.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  an  eminent  peace  advocate  that  when  railways 
were  invented  many  old  fogies  objected  to  travel 
by  the  cars.  No  laws  were  made  compelling  them 
to  travel  by  rail,  but  the  convenience  of  the  system 
proclaimed  itself.  To-day  every  one  uses  the 
cars.  So,  in  time  to  come,  all  nations  will  resort 
to  the  international  tribunal. 

And  there  are  no  peoples  on  the  earth  more 
ready  to  emphasize  this  glaring  fact  than  those 
who  participated  in  the  recent  useless  struggles 
in  the  Balkans.  I  cannot  think  of  the  carnages 
and  wreckages,  of  the  barbarities  and  cruelties^ 
without  the  prayer  rising  to  my  lips  : — 'May  cruel 
war  never  afflict  humanity  again.' 
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And  now  that  the  ghastly  wars  are  over  these 
unhappy  peoples  have  had  a  rude  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  still  on :  and  that  for 
generations  the  tax-collector  will  make  war  upon 
their  industry  and  their  substance. 

Sergius  Hoffman  in  describing  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  will  have  to  deal  says  the  first 
problem  will  be  finance.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece,  are  exhausted.  The  harvest  on  which  the 
income  of  the  farmers  mainly  depends  is  gone. 
The  industry  they  have  is  at  a  standstill.  There 
are  famine  prices  everywhere.  The  total  losses 
of  the  Balkan  peoples  in  the  recent  wars  are  enor- 
mous. A  correspondent  of  the  Corriere  della 
Sera,  who  was  in  the  Balkans  through  both  wars, 
has  calculated  that  Bulgaria  has  lost  140,000  lives 
from  illness  and  killed,  that  Servia's  losses  are 
70,000,  Greece's  40,000,  and  Montenegro's 
8,000.  The  financial  loss  for  Bulgaria  he 
puts  at  £96,000,000,  Servia  £52,000,000,  Greece 
£24,000,000,  and  Montenegro  £800,000.  But 
great  as  these  are  they  do  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  actual  losses. 

To  calculate  those  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  value  of  the  productive  power  lost  to  the 
countries.  Put  the  average  age  of  the  men  called 
to  the  colours  at  30,  the  average  age  to  which  the 
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workman  retains  his  productive  power  at  50,  and 
the  average  value  of  production  at  4/-  a  day,  we 
find,  at  300  working  days  a  year,  that  140,000 
dead  men  of  Bulgaria  would  have  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  £168,000,000,  those  of  Servia 
£84,000,000,  Greece  £48,000,000,  and  Montenegro 
£9,600,000. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  loss  of  production 
during  the  war.  Bulgaria  had  with  the  colours 
380,000  men.  By  the  above  calculation  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  war  (250  working  days)  she 
lost  £19,000,000;  Servia  with  250,000  mobilised, 
£12,500,000;  Greece  withi50,ooo,  £7,500,000;  and 
Montenegro,  with  30,000,  £1,500,000.  Thus 
the  total  loss  for  Bulgaria  would  be  £283,000,000, 
Servia  £148,500,000,  Greece  £79,500,000,  and 
Montenegro  £11,900,000.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  increase  of  mortality  through 
poverty  and  privation,  the  pensions  and  main- 
tenance grants  to  disabled  and  invalids,  the 
depreciation  of  property  and  of  securities,  these 
losses  run  into  ten  figures. 

The  meaning  of  these  losses  will  be  better 
understood  if  we  add  that  the  total  yearly  revenue 
of  Bulgaria  was  only  a  little  more  than  £7,000,000, 
Servia  £5,000,000,  Greece  £9,000,000,  and  Mon- 
tenegro £159,405,  for  the  last  year. 
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To  cover  these  losses  even  partly  out  of  in- 
demnity is  out  of  the  question.  Turkey  will 
never  consent  to  pay  it  and  could  not  pay  it  if  she 
would.  The  newly  acquired  territories  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  are  not  pecuniary  assets.  They 
have  practically  no  industries,  no  great  mineral 
wealth.  The  towns  and  villages  are  ruined  and 
pillaged,  the  population  shelterless  and  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Fields  are  destroyed  by  war, 
the  air  is  filled  with  disease.  These  lands  will  re- 
quire enormous  sums  to  put  them  right.  The 
money  to  repair  the  losses  must  come  through 
other  losses.  Looking  for  interest  on  coming 
loans  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  capitalists 
of  Europe  let  the  war  drag  to  its  sad  end  and 
resolve  itself  into  a  fratricidal  butchery. 

I  shall  be  more  than  surprised  if  this  painful 
spectacle  of  the  Balkans  does  not  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  instincts  of  humanity,  for  it  is 
a  most  powerful  argument  against  the  bloody 
uselessness  of  war  and  the  desirability  of  inculcat- 
ing those  sentiments  of  universal  brotherhood 
which  characterises  the  British  and  American 
nations. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  words  of  the  Rabbi  who 
said  that  all  unions  are  preceded  by  dissensions; 
all  harmonies  by  confusions,  will  prove  true  in  the 
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case  of  the  Balkans.  We  know  that  it  was 
through  wrong"  that  man  learned  the  right, 
through  suffering — the  value  of  ease.  It  was 
through  war  that  man  secured  for  himself  some 
of  the  most  valued  blessings  of  our  day.  But  the 
conditions  of  life  are  gradually  changing,  and  the 
very  madness  which  has  made  Europe  to-day  into 
a  huge  barracks  may  work  its  own  cure.  The 
burden  will  probably  grow  so  intolerable  that  the 
most  embruted  of  citizens  will  ask  themselves 
why  they  bear  it,  and  be  strong  enough  to  refuse 
to  fight,  and  a  rapid  revolution  may  undo  the 
growth  of  centuries.  The  scientific  men  point  to 
the  huge  warfare  that  goes  on  from  the  summit 
of  the  Himalayas  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  slime, 
and  they  ask  how  men  can  be  exempt  from  the 
universal  struggle  for  existence.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  pressure  of  population  in 
the  case  of  man  will  always  force  on  struggles — 
at  any  rate,  struggles  that  can  be  decided  only 
by  death  and  agony.  Little  by  little  we  are  learn- 
ing something  of  the  laws  that  govern  our 
hitherto  mysterious  existence,  and  I  have  good 
hopes  that  by-and-by  our  race  may  learn  to  be 
mutually  helpful,  so  that  our  span  of  life  may  be 
passed  with  as  much  happiness  as  possible.  Men 
will  strive  against  each  other,  but  the  striving  will 
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not  be  carried  on  to  an  accompaniment  of  slaugh- 
ter and  torture.  There  are  keen  forms  of  com- 
petition which,  so  far  from  being  painful,  give 
positive  pleasure  to  those  who  engage  in  them, 
there  are  triumphs  which  satisfy  the  victor  with- 
out mortifying  the  vanquished;  and  I  hold  that 
such  harmless  forms  of  competition  will  take  the 
place  of  the  brutal  strife  that  adds  senselessly  to 
the  sum  of  human  woe.  Our  race  has  outgrown 
so  many  forms  of  brutality,  so  many  deliberate 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  even 
two  thousand  years,  that  th^  final  change  which 
shall  abolish  v/ar  is  almost  certain  to  come. 
About  one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago  a 
polished  gentleman  like  Julius  Caesar  bravely  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  fact  that  his  troops  de- 
stroyed in  cold  blood  forty  thousand  people — 
men,  women  and  children.  No  man  in  the  civi- 
lized world  dare  do  such  a  deed  now,  even  if  he 
had  the  mind  for  the  carnage.  The  feeling  with 
which  we  read  Caesar's  frigid  recital  measures  the 
arc  of  improvement  through  which  we  have 
passed.    May  the  improvement  go  on! 

Smug  diplomatists  talk  glibly  about  '  War 
clearing  the  air,'  and  the  crowd — the  rank  and  file 
— chatter  as  though  war  were  a  pageant  quite 
divorced  from  wounds  and  death,  or  a  mere 
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harmless  hurly-burly  where  certain  battalions 
receive  thrashings  of  a  trifling  nature.  It  is  sad- 
dening to  notice  the  levity  v^ith  which  the  most 
awful  of  topics  is  treated,  and  especially  is  it  sad 
to  see  how  completely  the  women  and  children 
are  thrust  out  of  mind  by  belligerent  persons. 

'When  we  consider,  for  the  feelings  of  Nature 
cannot  be  dismissed,'  says  Thomas  Paine,  'the 
calamities  of  war  and  the  miseries  it  inflicts  upon 
the  human  species,  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  are  ren- 
dered wretched  by  the  event,  surely  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  heart  of  man  that  calls  upon  him  to 
think!  Surely  there  is  some  tender  chord  tuned 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  that  still  struggles  to 
emit  in  the  hearing  of  the  soul  a  note  of  sorrow- 
ing sympathy.  Let  it,  then,  be  heard,  and  let  man 
learn  to  feel  that  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation 
is  founded  on  principles  of  humanity,  and  not  on 
conquest.  War  involves  in  its  progress  such  a 
train  of  unforeseen  and  unsupposed  circum- 
stances, such  a  combination  of  foreign  matters, 
that  no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  the  end.  It 
has  but  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  to  increase 
taxes,  I  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the 
farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  tradesman, 
and  of  all  those  on  whom  the  real  burden  of  taxes 
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falls,  but,  above  all,  I  defend  the  cause  of  women 
and  children — of  all  humanity/ 

Those  who  have  gazed  on  the  monster  of  War, 
those  who  have  looked  in  the  whites — or  rather 
the  reds — of  his  loathsome  eyes,  cannot  let  such 
frivolity  work  mischief  without  one  temperate 
word  of  warning  and  protest. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  watch  the  soldiers  as  they 
march  along  the  streets,  or  form  in  their  superb 
lines  on  parade.  No  man  or  woman  of  any  sensi- 
bility can  help  feeling  proudly  stirred  when  a 
Cavalry  regiment  goes  by.  The  clean,  alert,  up- 
right men,  with  their  sure  seat ;  the  massive  war- 
horses  champing  their  bits  and  shaking  their 
accoutrements;  the  rhythmic  thud  of  hoofs,  the 
keen  glitter  of  steel,  and  the  general  air  of  power 
all  combine  to  form  a  spectacle  that  sets  the 
pulses  beating  faster.  The  gaiety  and  splendour 
of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  all  gain  increased  power 
over  the  imagination  since  we  know  that  each  of 
these  fellows  would  march  to  his  doom  without 
a  tremor  or  a  murmur  if  he  received  the  word. 
So  far  from  being  an  affair  of  glitter,  excitement, 
fierce  joy,  fierce  triumphs,  war  is  but  a  round  of 
hideous  hours  which  bring  memories  of  squalor, 
filth,  hunger,  wretchedness,  dull  toil,  unspeakable 
misery. 
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Take  it  at  its  best,  and  consider  what  a  modern 
engagement  really  means.  The  correspondent 
says: — 'Vernon  began  to  find  the  enemy's  cloud 
of  sharpshooters  troublesome,  so  the  5th  sought 
better  cover  on  the  right,  leaving  Brown  free  to 
develop  his  artillery  fire.'  *  Troublesome ! ' 
Translate  that  word,  and  it  means  this  :  — Private 
Brown  and  Private  Jones  are  lying  behind  the 
same  low  bank.  Jones  raised  his  head;  there 
comes  a  sound  like  'Roo-o-osh-pht ! ' — then  a 
horrible  thud.  Jones  glares,  grasps  at  nothing 
with  convulsed  hands,  and  rolls  sideways  with  a 
long  shudder.  The  ball  took  him  in  the  temple. 
Sergeant  Morrison  says,  *Now,  men,  try  for  that 
felled  log!  Double.'  A  few  men  make  a  short 
rush,  and  gain  the  solid  cover;  but  one  throws 
up  his  hands  when  halfway,  gives  a  choking  yell, 
springs  in  the  air,  and  falls  down  limp.  The  same 
thing  is  going  on  over  a  mile  of  country,  while 
the  shell-fire  is  gradually  gaining  power — and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  enemy  are  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  our  marksmen.  And  now  suppose  that 
an  infantry  brigade  receives  orders  to  charge. 
'  Charge ! '  The  word  carries  magnificent  poetic 
associations;  but,  alas!  it  is  a  very  prosaic  affair 
nowadays!  The  lines  mQve  onward  in  short 
rushes,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  swarm  of  ants  were 
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migrating  warily.  The  strident  voices  of  the 
officers  ring  here  and  there.  The  men  hedge  their 
way  onward :  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no 
method  in  the  advance;  but  somehow  the  loose, 
wavy  ranks  are  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the  main 
movement  proceeds  like  machinery.  *I  feel  a  bit 
queer,'  says  Bill  Williams  to  a  veteran  friend. 
*Never  mind;  'tain't  everyone  durst  say  that,' 
says  the  friend.  'Whoo-o-sh!'  a  muffled  thump, 
and  the  veteran  falls  forward,  dropping  his  rifle. 
He  struggles  up  on  hands  and  knees,  but  a  rush 
of  blood  chokes  him,  and  he  drops  with  a  groan. 
He  will  lie  there  for  a  long  time  before  his  burn- 
ing throat  is  moistened  by  a  cup  of  water,  and  he 
knows  only  too  well  that  the  surgeon  will  merely 
shake  his  head  when  he  sees  him.  The  brigade 
still  advances ;  gradually  the  sputtering  crackle  in 
their  fronts  grows  into  a  low  steady  roar,  a 
stream  of  lead  whistles  in  the  air,  and  the  long, 
lurid  line  of  flames  glows  with  the  sustained  glare 
of  a  fire  among  furze.  Men  fall  at  every  yard, 
but  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  dogged  advance 
never  ceases.  At  last  the  time  comes  for  the 
rush.  The  ranks  are  trimmed  up  by  imperceptible 
degrees;  the  men  set  their  teeth,  and  a  strange, 
eager  look  comes  over  many  a  face.  The  eyes  of 
the  youngsters  stare  glassily;  they  can  see  the 
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wood  from  which  the  enemy  must  be  dislodged 
at  any  price,  but  they  can  form  no  definite  ideas 
— they  merely  grip  their  rifles  and  go  on  mechani- 
cally. The  word  is  given — ^the  dark  lines  dash 
forward;  the  firing  from  the  wood  breaks  out  in  a 
crash  of  fury — there  is  a  long,  harsh  rattle,  then 
a  chance  crack  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  then  a 
whirring  like  the  spinning  of  some  demoniac  mill. 
Curses  ring  out  amid  a  low  sound  of  hard  breath- 
ing; the  ranks  are  gapped  here  and  there  as  a 
man  wriggles  away  like  a  wounded  rabbit,  or 
another  bounds  upward  with  a  frantic  ejaculation. 

Then  comes  the  fighting  at  close  quarters. 
Perhaps  kind  women  who  are  misled  by  the  news- 
paper-writer's brisk  babblement  may  like  to  know 
what  that  means,  so  I  give  the  words  of  the  best 
eye-witness  that  ever  gazed  on  warfare.  He  took 
down  his  notes  by  the  light  of  burning  wood,  and 
he  had  no  time  to  think  of  grammar.  All  his 
words  were  written  like  mere  convulsive  cries,  but 
their  main  effect  is  too  vivid  to  be  altered.  Notice 
that  he  rarely  concluded  a  sentence,  for  he 
wanted  to  save  time,  and  the  bullets  were  cutting 
up  the  ground  and  the  trees  all  around  him. 

'Patches  of  the  wood  take  fire,  and  several  of 
the  wounded  unable  to  move,  are  consumed. 
Quite  large  spaces  are  swept  over,  burning  the 
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dead  also,  some  of  the  men  have  their  hair  and 
beards  singed,  some  burns  on  their  faces  and 
hands,  others  holes  burnt  in  their  clothing.  The 
flames  and  smoke,  and  the  immense  roar — the 
musketry  so  general;  the  light  nearly  bright 
enough  for  each  side  to  see  the  other;  the  crash- 
ing, tramping  of  men — the  yelling — close  quar- 
ters— hand-to-hand  conflicts.  Each  side  stands 
up  to  it,  brave,  determined  as  demons;  and  still, 
the  wood's  on  fire, — still  many  are  not  only 
scorched — too  many,  unable  to  move,  are  burned 
to  death.  Who  knows  the  conflicts,  hand-to-hand, 
the  many  conflicts  in  the  dark — those  shadowy, 
tangled,  flashing  moonbeamed  woods — the  writh- 
ing groups  and  squads — the  cries,  the  din,  the 
crackling  guns  and  pistols,  the  distant  cannon — 
the  cheers  and  calls  and  threats  and  awful  music 
of  the  oaths,  the  indescribable  mix,  the  officers' 
orders,  persuasions,  encouragements — the  devils 
fully  roused  in  human  hearts — ^the  strong  shout, 
**Charge,  men — charge!"  the  flash  of  the  naked 
swords,  and  rolling  flame  and  smoke?  And  still 
the  broken,  clear,  and  clouded  heaven;  and  still 
again  the  moonlight  pouring  silvery  soft  its 
radiant  patches  over  all.' 

There  is  a  description  vivid  as  lightning, 
though  there  is  not  a  properly  constructed  sen- 
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tence  in  it.  Gruesome,  cruel,  horrible!  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  the  women  of  our  sober,  sensible 
race  declare  for  ever  against  the  flaunting  stay- 
at-homes  who  would  egg  us  on  to  war?  By  all 
means  let  us  hold  to  the  old-fashioned  dogged 
ways  that  have  taken  our  playground  the  earth, 
but  let  us  beware  of  rushing  into  the  squalid 
vortex  of  war. 

I  would  not  make  you  less  patriotic,  but  more 
generously  so.  Let  the  whole  round  world  be 
a  man's  country,  and  every  man  in  it  his  country- 
man, and  an  object  of  manly  consideration. 

*Then  the  camps  of  the  wounded.  Oh, 
heavens,  what  scene  is  this?  There  are  several 
of  them.  There  they  lie,  in  the  largest,  in  an 
open  space  in  the  woods — from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred poor  fellows.  The  groans  and  screams,  the 
odour  of  blood  mixed  with  the  fresh  scent  of  the 
night,  the  grass,  the  trees, — that  slaughter- 
house !  Oh,  well  is  it  their  mothers,  their  sisters, 
cannot  see  them,  cannot  conceive  and  never  con- 
ceived such  things ! 

*One  man  is  shot  by  a  shell  both  in  the  arm  and 
leg;  both  are  amputated — there  lie  the  rejected 
members.  Some  have  their  legs  blown  off,  some 
bullets  through  the  breast,  some  indescribably 
horrid  wounds  in  the  head — all  mutilated,  sicken- 
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ing,  torn,  gouged  out,  some  in  the  abdomen — 
some  mere  boys.' 

Ladies,  gentle  friends,  is  this  the  fate  you 
would  send  your  loved  ones  to  meet?  Is  that 
grim,  sedate  man  right  when  he  said  that  you  are 
the  moving  influence  that  drives  men  on  to  such 
carnage?  Would  you  wantonly  advocate  war? 
Never ! 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  awful  monotony 
of  the  hospital  camps,  where  men  die  like  flies; 
and  where  regret,  sympathy,  kindness  are  blotted 
from  the  hardened  soldier's  breast?  People  are 
not  cruel  by  nature,  but  the  vague,  picturesque 
language  of  historians  and  other  general  writers 
prevents  men  and  women  from  forming  just 
opinions.  I  believe  that,  if  one  hundred  wounded 
men  could  be  transported  from  a  battlefield  and 
laid  down  in  the  public  square  of  any  town  or  city 
for  the  population  to  see,  then  the  gazers  would 
say  among  themselves: — 'So  this  is  war,  is  it? 
Well,  for  our  parts,  we  shall  be  very  cautious 
before  we  raise  any  agitation  that  might  force  our 
Government  into  any  conflict.  We  can  die  if  our 
liberties  are  threatened,  for  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  shameful  to  live,  but 
we  shall  never  do  anything  which  may  bring 
about  results  such  as  those  before  us.' 
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All  efforts  to  make  war  humane  will  eventually 
fail !  For  war  means  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  How  the  destruction  of  either  life  or 
property  can  be  made  pleasant  to  those  who  wisn 
to  live  and  have  something  to  live  upon  is  beyond 
the  average  ken.  Because  modern  surgery  is 
more  'humane,'  it  has  not  increased  the  desire  to 
lose  a  limb.  If  we  should  conclude  to  use  rubber 
balls  in  place  of  iron  shells,  and  fill  them  with 
popcorn  and  scatter  food  to  the  enemy  itself,  we 
would  make  the  whole  serious  contention  a  farce, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  conflict  more  deserving  of 
statues  of  putty  than  of  marble.  War  means  a 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  individual;  and  one 
generally  prefers  a  sudden  'taking  off'  to  a  pro- 
longed termination.  And  it  makes  little  difference 
to  the  soldier  at  the  front  whether  a  bullet  is  used 
that  kills  one,  a  whole  lot,  or  just  kills  one !  The 
torpedo  that  rends  a  battleship,  bringing  immedi- 
ate unconsciousness  to  the  whole  crew,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  being  wounded  and  left  on  the  bleeding 
field  to  make  a  slow  and  painful  acquaintance  with 
death.  The  first  and  final  step  to  be  taken  is  not 
to  try  to  make  war  more  attractive,  but  to  stop 
it  altogether. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  Napoleon  of  arms  so  long 
as  there  is  a  Napoleon  of  statesmanship — for  the 
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State  might  better  become  peacefully  strenuous 
than  belligerently  so.  And,  furthermore,  the  ap- 
parent prosperity  ensuing  in  times  of  strife  is  seen 
later  to  have  been  but  the  active  assumption  of 
future  obligations.  So,  whether  men  dance  in 
times  of  peace  or  war,  they  must  pay  the  Fiddler 
of  Events,  whose  Business  Manager  is  Time. 

The  glories  of  War  are  transient,  but  its 
miseries  are  permanent. 

Franklin,  in  writing  to.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in 
1783,  said: — 'I  join  with  you  most  cordially  in 
rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace.  I  hope  it  will  be 
lasting,  and  that  mankind  will  at  length,  as  they 
call  themselves  reasonable  creatures,  have  reason 
and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  differences  with- 
out cutting  throats;  for  in  my  opinion,  there 
never  was  a  good  war,  or  a  bad  peace.  What 
vast  additions  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  living  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the 
money  spent  in  wars  had  been  employed  in  works 
of  public  utility !  What  an  extension  of  agricul- 
ture, even  to  the  tops  of  our  mountains;  what 
rivers  rendered  navigable,  or  joined  by  canals; 
what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other 
public  works,  edifices  and  improvements  might 
have  been  obtained  by  spending  those  millions  in 
doing  good,  which  have  been  spent  in  doing 
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mischief:  in  bringing  misery  to  thousands  of 
famiHes,  and  destroying  the  Hves  of  so  many 
thousands  of  working  people,  who  might  have 
performed  the  useful  labour.' 

With  clear  vision,  Franklin  saw,  in  the  trader, 
however  humble,  however  selfish  or  prosaic,  yet 
unconsciously  its  missionary,  a  courier  for 
civilization,  a  promoter  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  the  nations. 

Herbert  Spencer  very  truly  said  that  advance 
to  higher  forms  of  man  and  society  depends  on 
the  decline  of  militancy  and  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrialism, and  the  Anglo-American  Exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  London, 
between  May  and  October  of  this  year  will  prove 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

In  the  printed  matter  sent  me  by  the  Com- 
mittee they  state  that  it  is  their  intention  of  plac- 
ing before  the  world  the  fruits  of  the  intellect  and 
genius  of  the  peoples  of  both  nations,  and  what  a 
great  opportunity  presents  itself,  of  showing  in 
practical  ways  the  advancement  in  Navigation;  in 
Railway  Transport;  in  Girder,  Suspension,  and 
Cantilever  Bridges.  The  use  of  Steel  in  Archi- 
tecture, the  boring  of  Tunnels,  Underground  and 
Over-head  Railways,  Aqueducts,  Lighthouses, 
the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Printing — from 
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the  simple  handpress  to  the  modern  rotary  press 
and  Linotype — Lithography,  Electricity,  Electric 
and  Hydraulic  Power,  Coal-gas  and  Electric 
Light,  the  Storage  of  Power,  Pneumatic  Dis- 
patch, the  Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Wireless, 
Phonograph  and  Gramophone,  Photography — 
from  the  Daguerreotype  to  Coloured  and  Ani- 
mated Photography.  The  invention  and  creation 
of  new  Metals,  the  advancement  in  Mining,  the 
utilisation  of  Rubber,  Calculating  and  Recording 
Instruments,  the  great  advance  in  Agricultural 
Machinery  and  all  kinds  of  Labour-saving  De- 
vices, the  marvellous  achievements  in  Chemistry 
— in  fact,  the  harnessing  of  the  very  elements  for 
the  use  and  comfort  of  the  nations. 

Great  Britain  is  the  largest  customer  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  almost  the  largest 
customer  of  Great  Britain.  In  1912  the  exports  of 
England  amounted  to  over  £112,800,000,  to  the 
next  largest,  Germany,  £61,200,000.  The  im- 
ports were,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
£54,588,000,  and  next  from  Germany  £34,276,076. 
These  figures  show  what  an  enormous  trade  there 
is  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Exposition  is  not  a  commercial  enterprise, 
for  it  was  decided  at  an  influential  meeting  held 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  March  26th  last  year. 
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that  its  profits  should  be  devoted  to  public  objects 
of  national  utility  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

I  was  occasioned  intense  pleasure  when  I 
learned  from  the  following  letter,  which  Earl 
Grey  sent  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  last  Novem- 
ber, that  the  Peace  and  Exposition  Committees 
had  agreed  to  co-operate. 

*As  president  of  the  British  Committee  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  lOO  Years'  Peace  among 
English-speaking  Peoples,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  public  through  your 
columns  an  agreement  for  mutual  co-operation 
which  has  been  come  to  between  my  committee 
and  the  committee  of  the  forthcoming  Anglo- 
American  Exhibition  at  the  White  City,  Shep- 
herd's-bush. 

'It  has  been  considered  proper  that  the  two 
movements  should  be  harmonised  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  and  a  proposition  to  this  effect  having 
been  made  to  my  committee,  it  was  duly  accepted 
in  August  last. 

'The  committee  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  president  has  for  its  aim  the  erection  of  per- 
manent memorials  to  mark  an  event  so  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

'The  other,  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  the 
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Duke  of  Connaught  is  patron,  and  His  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Teck  president,  will  reveal  by  actual 
demonstration  the  marvellous  progress  made  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  during  these  fruitful  hun- 
dred years  of  peace  by  bringing  together  in  a 
great  Anglo-American  Exposition  in  London  the 
kinsfolk  from  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  those 
marvellous  inventions  and  discoveries  by  which 
they  have  revolutionised  the  industrial  world. 

*It  is  with  much  gratification  that  I  am  able  to 
announce  that  these  two  parrallel  lines  of  patriotic 
activity  have  now  been  joined  together,  and  by 
means  of  their  united  efforts  will  make  the  year 
1914  one  continuous  round  of  international  and 
family  rejoicing. 

'The  Anglo-American  Exposition  will  take  place 
in  the  splendid  historical  grounds  of  the  White 
City,  at  Shepherd's-bush,  whose  palaces  are  now 
ready  for  the  installation  of  exhibits. 

*The  executive  committee,  including  such  names 
as  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  (chair- 
man), Lord  Blyth,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.  (presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society),  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
WilHam  Mather,  P.C.  (president  of  the  British 
Science  Guild),  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Bt.  (presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy),  Lord  Rotherham, 
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and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  C.V.O.,  M.P.,  will 
control  the  Exposition. 

'The  unity  of  the  interests,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  these  two  bodies,  and  the  infinite  scope 
of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  they 
have  respectively  and  in  common  possess,  should 
result  in  a  celebration  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
Peace  between  the  British  and  the  American 
peoples  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
do  much  to  further  promote  international  good- 
will. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Committee, 

Yours  truly, 
Grey,  President.' 

Britain  and  America  have  shown  that  war  has 
served  its  time,  and  that  its  offices  are  no  longer 
needed.  They  consider  the  heroes  of  peace  are 
greater,  because  more  glorious  in  their  usefulness 
than  demigods  of  War. 

He  who  builds  is  better  than  he  who  destroys, 
that  one  who  binds  up  a  wound  is  nobler  than  he 
who  strikes  down.  The  truly  illustrious,  the 
lordly,  the  blessed,  are  they  who  add  to  the  joys 
of  life,  whose  lives  are  at  once  song,  fragrance, 
sunshine  and  example.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
endure  for  all  time  in  the  hearts  of  men,  than  to 
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rest  under  the  most  splendid  monument  that  pride 
can  ever  rear  to  genius,  for  one  speaks  continu- 
ally, while  the  other  becomes  dumb  and  forgotten 
under  the  rust  of  age.  A  man's  reputation  should 
be  measured  not  only  by  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  also  by  his  deeds  and  works  for 
mankind  which  will  live  after  him.  By  such  an 
appraisement  of  man's  value.  His  Majesty,  the 
late  King  Edward  VII.,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  worldly 
benefice,  for  it  was  he  who  said  that,  ^Rulers  of 
States  can  set  before  themselves  no  higher  aims 
than  the  promotion  of  international  good  under- 
standing and  cordial  friendship  among  the  Nations 
of  the  World,'  and  then  dedicated  his  soul  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task. 

King  Edward  was  in  loving  touch  with  the 
great  humanity  to  which  he  belonged;  who,  when 
he  walked  among  men,  received  on  every  hand 
the  hearty,  spontaneous  demonstration  of  their 
good-will  and  affection;  who,  in  a  word,  loved 
man,  and  was  by  them  beloved. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  his  illustrious 
example  is  being  followed  by  King  George,  who, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Coronation  said: — 'Noth- 
ing is  dearer  to  me  than  the  prosperity  of  my 
country,  and  the  well-being  of  all  my  subjects;  it 
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is  my  earnest  desire  to  advance  them  by  con- 
tinuing the  great  work  of  Peace,  to  which  my 
beloved  father  devoted  all  his  energies.' 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  of  Berlin — February  21, 
1912 — gives  material  emphasis  to  His  Majesty's 
statement,  for  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
diplomatic  tension  between  the  two  countries  is 
ascribed  personally  to  King  George,  who,  realis- 
ing that  the  atmosphere  was  capable  of  being 
cleared  up  by  frank  discussion  of  the  situation 
between  the  two  powers,  took  steps  towards  this 
end  before  his  departure  for  India. 

He  found  the  subject  ripe  for  discussion,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  and  Viscount  Haldane 
started  for  Berlin  after  receiving  an  intimation 
that  his  visit  would  be  acceptable. 

The  aim  of  the  negotiations  appears  to  have 
been  the  drafting  of  a  sort  of  protocol,  giving  the 
views  of  both  parties  on  all  great  questions  of 
world  politics,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  their 
future  relations.  The  protocol  will  contain 
mutual  assurances  as  to  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
motives  of  each  nation,  and  will  clarify  the  wishes 
and  plans  of  both  parties  so  that  conflict  between 
their  respective  interests  will  be  rendered  avoidable 
in  the  future  by  timely  discussion. 

We  must  not  forget  here  the  recognition  due  to 
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the  Emperor  of  Germany,  nor  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
nor  the  President  and  the  ex-Presidents  of 
France,  nor  the  President  and  tne  ex-Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
nor  the  many  other  illustrious  men  and  women, 
who  are  working  so  nobly  to  show  that  war  is  the 
most  disastrous  of  national  follies. 

If  Europe,  which  is  busy  bleeding  herself  to 
death,  would  only  take  advantage  of  the  example 
set  by  Britain  and  America  tor  the  reduction,  or 
even  non-existence  of  armaments  they  would  be 
able  to  hold  some  of  the  markets  which  America 
is  securing  all  over  the  world.  Dr  Dillon  has 
pointed  out  that  even  now,  handicapped  by  no 
more  than  the  burden  of  an  armed  peace,  Europe 
offers  no  parallel  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
advance  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  merely 
by  far  the  richest,  but  the  rate  at  which  their 
national  wealth  increases  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  main  cause  is 
the  absence  of  militarism.  And  the  more  deeply 
indebted  the  European  becomes,  the  more  rapidly 
the  American  is  paying  off  his  financial  obliga- 
tions, and  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  compete  with 
his  European  rivals. 

It  surely  cannot  be  long  before  this  great  fact 
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will  influence  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  show 
them  that  competition  in  the  matter  of  military 
equipment  is  becoming  so  burdensome  to  tax- 
payers, and  the  prospect  of  eventual  national 
bankruptcy  so  imminent  that  nations  will  pretty 
soon,  from  economic  necessity,  be  compelled  to 
discontinue  the  increase  of  armies  and  the  multi- 
plication of  Dreadnoughts  and  begin  to  trust  one 
another  because  of  egregious  expense  involved  in 
distrust. 

Mr  Choate  says  that  while  nations  stand  aloof 
one  from  the  other,  while  they  criticise  each 
other's  failings,  while  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
others  can  do  anything  as  well  as  themselves, 
they  must  remain  aliens  and  strangers.  But  if 
they  would  make  up  their  minds  to  be  friends, 
to  be  good  and  to  do  good  to  each  other,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty. 

The  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary  is  a 
striking  example  of  this  fact.  Here  we  have  two 
powerful,  hard-headed  nations,  the  greatest  rivals 
in  the  world,  living  side  by  side  for  a  century  and 
settling  all  their  difficulties  in  a  manner  which 
befits  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
conventional  morality  of  civilization. 

These  two  countries  understand  that  they  have 
need  of  each  other,  and  should  the  cause  of 
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humanity  be  endangered  at  any  time  they  will 
be  ready  to  unite  in  its  defence. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  Anglo-American 
Alliance  could  govern  the  evolution  of  the  human 
race;  not  in  any  oppressive  or  merely  deterrent 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  extending  liberty, 
quenching  territorial  lust  and  encouraging  strugg- 
ling peoples  to  develop  an  intelligent  and  bene- 
ficent patriotism;  for,  after  all,  mankind  is  one 
and  its  rights  are  everywhere  the  same. 

And  until  this  fact  is  universally  recognised 
Great  Britain  and  America  must  keep  up  their 
armies  and  navies,  for  their  combined  strength 
will  always  be  to  prevent  war,  not  to  make  it. 

It  should  be  an  imperative  qualification  for 
every  man,  who  is  elected  to  any  parliament,  to 
travel  throughout  tne  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  acquire  that  condition  of  in- 
tellect which  will  enable  him  to  look  at  important 
questions  from  the  view-point  of  men  other  than 
those  of  his  own  nationality. 

The  greatest  cause  to  which  public  men  and 
the  Press  of  the  world  can  dedicate  their  energies 
is  that  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween their  respective  countries,  and  exercising 
their  united  influence  towards  a  higher  civilisation 
and  world-wide  Peace. 
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'Civilisation,'  says  Lord  Charles  Russell,  *is  not 
a  veneer,  it  must  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  societies  of  men.  Its  true  signs  are 
thought  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  chivalrous  re- 
gard and  respect  for  woman,  the  frank  recogni- 
tion of  human  brotherhood,  irrespective  of  race 
or  colour,  or  nation  or  religion,  the  narrowing 
of  the  domain  of  mere  force  as  a  governing  factor 
in  the  world,  the  love  of  ordered  freedom,  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  mean  and  cruel  and  vile,  cease- 
less devotion  to  the  claims  of  Justice.  Civilisation 
in  that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense,  must  make  for 
Peace.' 

The  truest  patriotism  shows  itself  more  in 
times  of  peace  than  in  times  of  war,  more  in  the 
prevention  of  war  than  in  the  display  of  heroism 
on  the  battlefield,  more  in  the  handling  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  of  industrial  tools  than  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  weapons  of  war,  more  in 
the  building  up  of  factories  and  foundries,  of 
school-houses  and  churches,  than  in  the  erection 
of  forts  and  arsenals,  of  barracks  and  garrisons. 
Let  nations  teach  their  peoples  sincerely  to  love 
their  homes,  and  the  industries  that  support  them 
and  the  rights  that  render  them  inviolable,  and 
they  will  enthrone  on  every  hearth  a  Peacemaker. 
The  country  of  happy  homes  and  of  prosperous 
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pursuits  is  as  little  found  among  the  belligerent 
nations  as  the  industrious  and  prosperous  indivi- 
dual is  found  among  highway  robbers.  Let  the 
nations  set  this  Peacemaker  to  work  on  their 
malcontents  and  anarchists,  let  them  encourage 
these  to  have  a  home  to  love,  an  industry  to  pur- 
sue, a  something  to  call  their  own  and  to  keep 
secure,  and  they  will  speedily  disarm  them  of  their 
anarchy,  and  remove  the  poison  fang  of  their  bel- 
ligerency, and  make  them  docile  and  reasonable, 
and  turn  their  greatest  provokers  of  strife  and 
lovers  of  war  into  passionate  lovers  of,  and  eager 
pursuers  of  Peace. 

The  absence  of  this  Peacemaker  has  invented 
the  Inquisition  tortures,  and  has  kindled  the  fag- 
gots of  the  stake,  has  turned  human  beings  into 
hyenas,  human  hearts  into  stone,  happy  homes 
and  busy  shops,  productive  fields  and  fruitful 
vineyards  into  smouldering  and  blood-reeking 
ruins,  has  retarded  the  world's  progress  by  many 
dark  and  painful  centuries. 

The  sincere  desire  for  and  pleasure  in  another's 
welfare  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all  true 
social  relations  must  be  based.  Until  that  is  in 
some  degree  experienced,  all  sorts  of  disputes 
and  antagonisms  will  interfere  with  the  best  suc- 
cess of  any  organization,  small  or  great.  Every- 
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one  admits  this  in  the  household,  in  the  friendly 
circle,  in  all  reformatory  and  philantrophic  labour. 
Without  love  in  the  family,  without  affection  in 
friendship,  without  sympathy,  pity,  and  kindliness 
of  heart  in  benevolent  efforts,  we  know  that  their 
failure  is  imminent. 

Take  it  at  its  longest,  our  little  life  is  but  a 
hurried  sojourn  among  other  fated  mortals,  and 
not  one  of  us  can  do  more  than  battle  feebly  for 
a  brief  space  with  the  inexorable  master  Time. 
An  ordinary  rational  man  might  think  it  natural 
for  the  people  on  the  frail  raft  to  spend  their  petty 
day  in  trying  to  soothe  and  help  and  please  their 
fellows.  Considering  the  paltry  breathing-space 
allowed  to  us,  we  ought  surely  to  use  the  time  as 
misers  use  treasure,  so  that  every  moment  may 
be  fruitful  of  wholesome  pleasure,  the  pleasure 
that  is  given  only  by  the  practice  of  goodness. 
Yet,  so  blind  are  we,  that  too  many  of  us  employ 
our  priceless  minutes  in  hurting  others  instead 
of  in  dealing  forth  comfort;  we  see  the  gulf  be- 
fore, we  know  that  on  this  earth  we  may  never 
more  have  a  chance  of  doing  good,  yet  some  of 
us  turn  away  from  the  thought  of  our  dread  des- 
tiny and  use  the  powers  of  brain  and  body  that 
are  bestowed  on  us  in  causing  pain  to  fellow  mor- 
tals as  helpless  as  ourselves. 
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Of  all  the  pleasures  of  life  sympathy  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest.  It 
unites  brethren  and  friends  in  the  closest  bonds, 
it  lifts  burdens,  soothes  sorrow,  multiplies  joys, 
and  promotes  human  brotherhood.  Flowing 
naturally  from  warm  and  loving  hearts  into  grate- 
ful ones,  it  blesses  both  giver  and  receiver.  It  is 
the  living  spark  which  kindles  all  sorts  of  bene- 
volent enterprises,  builds  hospitals,  schools  and 
churches,  promotes  reforms,  draws  men  away 
from  vice,  and  guides  them  into  paths  of  virtue 
and  self-respect. 

If  it  be  in  our  power  to  communicate  happiness, 
in  any  form,  to  wipe  away  the  tear  of  distress,  to 
allay  the  corroding  fear,  to  comfort,  to  help,  to 
guide,  to  encourage,  to  inspire  anyone,  the  more 
speedily  we  set  about  it,  the  more  good  we  shall 
do.  What  should  we  live  for,  if  it  is  not  to  make 
life  easier  and  better  for  one  another! 


The  following  contributions  with  which  I  have 
been  honoured  will  show  that  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated the  strength  and  universality  of  British 
and  American  sentiment. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  be  able  to  include  con- 
tributions from  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tria, for  Peace  is  not  a  cause  of  race  or  of  creed 
or  clan,  but  a  universal  cause. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll: — 'I  thank  you 
for  your  book  with  its  just  reflections  on  the 
happily  prevailing  concord  between  the  English- 
speaking  nations  in  the  American  continent.' 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  (President  of  the 
Pilgrims'  Society  of  America) :  'I  shall  heartily 
welcome  your  book  on  The  Lesson  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary ^  as  I  am  sure  all  Ame- 
ricans will.' 

*The  completion  of  a  hundred  years  of  unbroken 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  not  only  an  assurance  that  there  will  never 
again  be  a  war  between  them,  but  it  will  tend 
very  strongly  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.' 
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H.  H.  Prince  de  Cassano  (President  Commit- 
tion  des  Congres  de  la  Federation  Europienne)  :  — 
Teace  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  only  a  blessing 
for  both  nations  concerned,  but  also  an  object 
lesson  to  show  that  such  a  marvellous  achieve- 
ment is  possible  when  good  faith  and  common- 
sense  animate  statesmen/ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston 
(Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  and  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society): — 'I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  a  startling  change  come 
about  in  the  feelings  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 
A  good  many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult :  the  development  of  communications  and 
trade,  the  spread  of  education,  inter-marriage, 
the  efforts  of  powerful  and  popular  writers  of 
both  countries,  and  above  all,  the  more  sensitive 
conscience  of  mankind.  Is  it  not  clear,  too,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  its  two  great  branches, 
can,  if  it  choose,  lead  the  world  by  standing  to- 
gether everywhere  for  its  inherited  ideals  of 
justice  and  progress  and  freedom  ?  That  such  a 
prospect  should  be  jeopardised  by  quarrels  be- 
tween the  two  partners  in  this  great  work  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  every  writer  who  smoothes 
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the  way  of  their  co-operation  is  rendering  a  service 
to  humanity/ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Reid  (High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commonwealth  of  AustraHa) :  — 
'The  two  nations  best  fitted  to  teach  the  lesson 
that  peace  gives  the  ambition  and  activity  of  man- 
kind their  best  outlets  are  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Some  say,  as  a  proof,  that  war 
cannot  be  stopped,  that  the  fighting  instincts  of 
mankind  cannot  be  destroyed.  As  if  the  butchery 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  if  the  slaughter  by 
machinery  to  which  war  has  now  been  promoted 
— were  the  only  possible  stimulants  of  human 
rivalry ! 

'In  the  glorious  sun  of  peace  there  are  spaces 
large  enough  for  all  ambitions — Imperial — Royal 
or  National.  The  earth  spaces  may  be  badly  dis- 
turbed, but  there  are  new  worlds  open  to  indivi- 
dual and  national  ambition  and  development,  in 
the  sphere  of  peaceful  enterprise — in  the  race  for 
supremacy  in  promoting  the  arts  and  science  in 
trade  and  commerce,  in  securing  the  grateful 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 

Field-Marshall  the  Earl  Roberts  (President  of 
the  Pilgrims'  Society  of  Great  Britain): — 'As 
President  of  the  Pilgrims'  Society  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, I  have  already  given  proof  of  my  earnest 
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desire  that  the  good  relations  happily  existing- 
between  the  British  and  American  peoples  should 
be  strengthened  and  maintained.  Three  centuries 
ago  we  gave  some  of  our  British  blood  to  the 
formation  of  those  New  England  Colonies  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  American  Com- 
monwealth. The  ties,  not  only  of  relationship, 
but  of  a  common  law,  literature,  and  civic  tradition 
bind  us  together.  In  mutual  trust,  and  in  mutual 
fair-dealing  let  us  stand  together  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath:— May  the 
British  and  American  peoples  take  the  lead  in 
showing  the  world  that  it  is  possible  for  enlight- 
ened States  to  settle  their  differences  without 
having  resource  to  the  barbarous  methods  of 
war.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Desborough  (President  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce): — T  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  book  on  the  Lessons  of  100 
years'  of  Peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  will  promote  peace  not  only  for  the  next 
hundred  years,  but  for  all  time.' 

Sir  William  Bull,  M.P. : — T  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  I  thoroughly  approve  of  your 
efforts  in  support  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace 
Centenary.  < 

I 
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'It  must  inevitably  make  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  if  two  peoples  of  one  race  occupying  one- 
third  of  the  habitable  globe  are  actuated  by  the 
same  ideals  and  in  close  sympathy  one  with  an- 
other.' 

Dr  Charles  W.  Eliot  (President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  University,  U.S.A.): — 'The  real  thing 
to  be  celebrated  at  the  Anglo-American  Peace 
Centenary  is  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817, 
under  which  there  have  been  no  naval  armaments 
on  the  Great  Lakes  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
That  very  simple  and  perfectly  successful  Agree- 
ment might  be  imitated  on  many  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe,  with  the  same  admirable  results  it  has 
brought  about  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Tn  comparison  with  that  Agreement,  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  is  an  insignificant  document  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  peace.' 

Admiral,  the  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  M.P. :  — 
T  can  imagine  no  more  interesting  subject  that 
cbuld  be  committed  to  print,  than  The  Lesson  of 
the  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary,  which  you 
propose  to  embody  in  a  book.  All  the  world  is 
talkin\g"  of  peace  and  at  the  same  time  expending 
appallin?  sums  of  money  in  preparations  for  war. 

T  havC  often  expressed  my  opinion  of  belief 
that  if  it  )A^ere  possible  for  all  the  English-speak- 
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ing  Nations  to  combine  together  in  one  strong 
bond  of  Union,  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
the  possibiHties  of  war  would  be  made  more  re- 
mote, that  may  be  so,  or  may  not  be  so,  but  the 
warfare  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  liberty,  religion, 
and  peaceful  occupations  are  concerned,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  furthered  by  bringing  closer  and 
closer  the  bonds  of  Union  between  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking Nations.  I  heartily  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  chivalrous  undertaking  having 
this  object  in  view.' 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge: — *I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Peace  Centenary  will  have  a  large 
effect  in  promoting  good  relations  among  all 
branches  of  English-speaking  people  throughout 
the  world.  As  to  the  lessons  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  during  the  past  hundred  years,  I 
said  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that  subject  in  some 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Outlook  and  have 
now  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
in  a  small  volume.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  add 
anything  to  what  I  there  said,  and  in  my  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  I  tried  to  point  out  the  lessons 
which  I  thought  the  past  afforded.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce  : — 'Nature  and  His- 
tory meant  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
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to  be  the  closest  friends,  and  that  though  certain 
untoward  incidents  once  clouded  their  friendship, 
it  is  now  estabhshed  on  a  firm  basis,  which  will, 
we  trust  never  hereafter  be  shaken. 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  writing  about  the 
Peace  Centenary  and  am  sure  what  you  may  say 
will  be  welcome  to  our  American  co-workers/ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  (Deputy 
President  of  the  British  Peace  Centenary  Com- 
mittee) :  — 'There  is  no  use  in  trusting  to  the 
Utopian  idea  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the 
state  of  Universal  peace  amongst  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world.  However  much  we  may  de- 
sire to  arrive  at  this  condition,  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  still  very  far  from  realisation.  Our  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  of  America,  stand 
on  quite  a  different  footing.  The  celebration  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  Anglo-American 
Peace  Centenary  means  that  the  peace  which  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations  have  enjoyed 
for  one  hundred  years,  must  not  now,  nor  here- 
after be  broken,  but  that  we  must  find  the  higher 
path  of  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  any  differences 
that  may  arise  without  recourse  to  arms.  I  wish 
this  movement  all  success.' 

Sir  Courtenay  Warner,  M.P. : — *I  wish  you 
success  in  your  efforts  to  spread  the  doctrine  of 
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peace  and  the  uniting  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Peace  is  the  mother  of  prosperity  and  the  cause 
of  happiness,  and  no  great  result  is  brought  about 
without  united  action.  The  expressed  will  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  must  have  a  great  effect 
upon,  if  it  does  not  control  the  whole  world/ 

The  Rev.  Dr  T.  J.  Lawrence: — T  wish  you  all 
success  in  your  effort  to  bring  home  to  our  peo- 
ple, that  a  very  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Centenary  rejoic- 
ings over  a  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  separate  national  existence  the  United  States 
has  been  free  from  war  with  Germany  and  several 
other  European  powers.  But  the  borders  of  none 
of  them  marched  with  her  own,  nor  did  she  in- 
herit from  the  time  of  her  War  of  Independence 
a  number  of  dangerous  disputes  with  them. 
Whereas  there  is  nothing  but  an  imaginary  line 
nearly  4,000  miles  in  length  between  the  Ameri- 
can territories  of  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples,  and  they  have  been  from  the  first  in 
sharp  antagonism  at  frequent  intervals  about  such 
subjects  as  the  Right  of  Search,  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries,  and  the  Atlantic  Fisheries.  Yet 
since  1814  they  have  lived  together  in  peace,  not 
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because  they  have  not  quarrelled,  but  because 
they  have  settled  their  quarrels  by  arbitration 
when  they  could  not  settle  them  by  argument  and 
compromise.  This  happy  state  of  things  has  been 
due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a  capacity  for  mutual 
understanding,  brought  about  by  community  of 
language,  religion,  law  and  social  organisation, 
and  partly  to  a  common  attachment  to  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  procedure,  but  also  in  very  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  they  have  neither  forti- 
fied their  frontiers  nor  built  fighting  fleets  on  the 
Great  Lakes.' 

Senator  William  P.  Jackson: — 'You  have  my 
sincerest  sympathy  in  any  effort  you  are  making 
to  perpetuate  the  friendship  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States.  As  you  suggest, 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  one  in  spirit.  It 
seems  inevitable  that  these  two  nations,  joined 
by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  yet 
preserving  their  separate  integrity,  shall  continue 
to  set  the  highest  example  for  the  world  in 
government  and  citizenship.' 

The  Baroness  Bertha  Von  Suttner  (President 
of  the  Austrian  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace) : 
— 'I  consider  the  celebration  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace  Centenary,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  promising  events  of  history.  The 
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impression  which  it  is  bound  to  produce  on  our 
contempories  will  be  powerful  and  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  will  mark  a  great  step  in  the  evolution 
of  human  society,  from  primitive  barbarism  to 
real  civilisation.  Until  to-day,  historical  centen- 
aries have  generally  been  celebrated  in  honour  of 
battle  and  conquests.  So  at  the  present  moment, 
all  Germany  is  ablaze  in  enthusiasm  over  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  in  1813 — an  event 
which  has  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
lives. 

'It  will  be  for  the  first  time,  now  in  1914,  that 
peoples  and  sovereigns  will  rejoice  over  a  hun- 
dred years'  peace,  one  not  to  armed  victories, 
but  to  the  disarmament  of  the  borders  separating 
two  mighty  nations — vi^.  :  The  Great  Lakes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

'This  solemnity  and  its  lesson  cannot  be  lost 
upon  the  world.  It  may  inaugurate  a  new  de- 
parture. It  will  be  a  living,  dazzling  sign  of  the 
modern  ideal  of  international  unity,  it  is  the  glori- 
fication of  a  century  of  peace,  and  thence  a  pledge 
for  the  peace  of  the  centuries  to  come.' 

Sir  William  Byles,  M.P. : — 'A  hundred  years  of 
peace !  between  two  highly  civilised  Christian 
Nations,  closely  related  by  ties  of  blood,  interest 
and  affection.    Why  should  they  quarrel?  and 
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why  should  we  sing  praises  to  them  because  they 
don't? 

'When  the  sentimental  Englishman  was  exclaim- 
ing in  amazement  at  Niagara  '*to  see  all  that 
water  falling  over  that  cliff/'  the  matter  of  fact 
Yankee  by  his  side  replied  with  obvious  good 
sense,  '^What's  to  hinder  it?"  That  is  how  I 
feel  about  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary.' 

Mr  Israel  Zangwill :  — The  Lesson  of  the  An- 
glo-American Peace  Centenary,  is  the  literal  truth 
of  the  often  mistranslated  text :  — 

'Teace  on  eartn  to  all  men  of  good  will."  ' 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Marburg  (United  States 
Minister  to  Belgium) :  — 'The  proposed  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary  has  especial  signifi- 
cance for  the  world  by  reason  of  the  disarmament 
which  has  been  practised  by  each  country  as 
against  the  other. 

'The  story  of  how  the  absence  of  forts  along 
the  border  and  of  war  vessels  on  contiguous 
waters  was  brought  about  and  how  this  principle 
has  been  successfully  maintained  is  too  well 
known  to  require  re-statement.  But  if  the  pro- 
posed centenary  brings  this  fact  home  to  the 
world  with  sufficient  force  this  alone  will  justify 
the  celebration.  Lord  Haldane's  recent  remarks 
at  Montreal  will,  I  am  sure,  find  an  echo  in  the 
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heart  and  mind  of  every  enlightened  and  pubHc- 
spirited  American.  There  is  every  reason  why 
the  two  nations  should  draw  closer  and  closer 
together  and  I  am  confident  that  such  will  be  the 
story  of  the  future/ 

Mr  Philip  Snowden,  M.P. : — 'No  w^ork  has  in 
it  the  promise  of  greater  usefulness  to  humanity 
than  that  of  promoting  peace  and  good-will  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain — the  two  great 
nations  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  It  is  a  great  work 
because  peace  between  two  such  nations  is  a  great 
thing  in  itself,  but  the  greatest  thing  is  that  such 
a  peace  is  an  example  which  the  world  may  be 
encouraged  to  follow  until  eventually  w^ars  shall 
cease.' 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero  :  — 'The  writer  who  devotes 
his  powers  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  cordial  relations  between  England  and 
America  renders  a  service  to  the  cause  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  deserves  well  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries  and  of  humanity  at  large.  All  success, 
therefore  to  your  book: — The  Lesson  of  the 
Anglo- American  Peace  Centenary,' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham: — 'I  am  in 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  object  of  your  book. 
For  many  years  I  have  tried  to  uphold  the  politi- 
cal ideal  of  a  close  understanding  with  the  United 
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States  as  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  and  pro- 
gress. I  adhere  to  every  word  that  I  wrote  in  the 
North  American  Review  of  March  1894  and  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  August  1898,  and  I  beheve 
that  the  mutual  needs  of  the  EngHsh-speaking  peo- 
ples are  larger  and  deeper  now  than  in  those 
days.' 

Senator  George  P.  MacLean : — 'I  am  afraid 
that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  able  and  convincing 
arguments  of  those,  who  in  learning  and  experi- 
ence will  speak  for  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 
That  an  intelligent  world  purpose  to  forbid  and 
prevent  war  is  swiftly  forming  is  my  belief  and 
hope,  and  those,  who  like  yourself,  are  adding 
life  and  strength  to  this  spirit,  will  deserve  much 
of  their  fellow  men.' 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  (Managing  Director  of 
the  P.  and  O.  Company): — 'We  are  all  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  perpetuity  of  Anglo-American 
Peace  and  accord,  and  I  trust  your  writing  may 
have  the  influence  which  you  contemplate  in  that 
reg-ard.' 

Mr  Percy  Alden,  M.P. : — 'England  and  Ame- 
rica by  celebrating  the  Peace  Centenary  are  de- 
claring v^ar  against  war.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  the  dtity  of  every  right  thinking  citizen  to 
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strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  labouring 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  lasting  and 
permanent  peace. 

'These  great  nations,  akin  in  blood  and  tradition, 
can  never  work  out  their  destined  ends  of  liberty, 
brotherhood  and  justice,  if  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  driven  to  adopt  a  policy  of  rivalry  in  arma- 
ments. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  could 
if  they  wished  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  avert  the  disaster  which  threatens  all  civilized 
nations.  There  is  great  danger  that  in  Europe 
we  shall  find  ourselves  landed  in  something  like 
international  anarchy.  This  mad  rush  to  arm  our- 
selves against  our  brothers  on  the  continent  is 
an  absolutely  suicidal  policy  and  we  watch  with 
satisfaction  the  growing  feeling  of  friendship  and 
good-will  between  the  English-speaking  races, 
not  merely  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of 
civilisation  and  our  common  humanity.' 

The  Baroness  de  Laveleye  (Presidente  de 
Honneur  de  TAlliance  Beige  de  Femmes  pour  la 
Paix  par  TEducation) : — T  am  no  authority  in 
the  Peace  cause,  only  one  of  its  convinced  lovers 
(to  the  best  of  my  ability)  and  supporters.  What 
can  I  say  more  than  has  been  said  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  competent  Pacifists  of  all 
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lands?  I  rejoice  with  them  over  the  further  draw- 
ing together  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  on  con- 
dition it  does  not  alienate  others  .  The  key-note 
of  a  world-wide  Peace  Movement  must  be  Inter- 
nationalism— the  brotherhood  of  man — (person- 
ally I  put  in  the  first  place  the  Fatherhood  of  God), 
— but  we  need  the  union  of  all  Peace  lovers  of  all 
nations  and  creeds — federation  with  autonomy 
and  independence  of  individual  judgment  work- 
ing all  together  with  an  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  Police  as  a  sanction,  and  a  just  Press 
to  support  these  views,  we  should  all  feel  the 
necessity  of  this.  As  long  as  people  allow  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  Ministries  without  a 
conscience  we  shall  not  make  much  headway,  but 
now  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  instill  Peace 
principles  in  schools  the  situation  is  more  hope- 
ful, as  the  rising  generation  will  have  fewxr  pre- 
judices to  overcome.  The  rights  of  mankind  are 
everywhere  the  same  as  you  say,  and  right  is 
always  right!  This  will  explain  my  views  on 
Pacifism,  each  must  have  his  or  her  own,  and  we 
can  learn  from  each  other.  My  first  teacher  in 
the  cause  was  my  father-in-law,  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye,  and  we  often  think  (when  inclined  to  des- 
pond in  not  making  more  rapid  headway)  how  he 
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would  have  rejoiced  on  our  being  where  we  now 
are.' 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  (Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Peace  Centenary  Committee) :  — 'The  proposal  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  First  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  among  English-speaking  peoples 
should  deeply  interest  all  nations.  This  peace  has 
most  beneficially  affected  the  development  of  the 
greatest  republic  in  the  world  which  now  has 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  but  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit^ 
of  this  Peace  merely  by  settling  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  made  possible  the  development  of 
Canada  entirely  on  its  own  lines — politically,  in- 
dustrially, and  socially — with  a  population  so 
small  relatively  to  the  republic  as  to  make  such 
freedom  of  action  impossible  but  for  a  settled 
Peace. 

Tt  is  the  spirit  which  has  maintained  this  Peace 
that  influences  the  happiness  of  millions  who  do 
not  speak  the  English  language  but  who  look  to 
Britain  for  their  liberty  and  happiness.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  people  of  the  globe  are  blessed  by 
this  determination  of  the  greatest  empire  and  the 
greatest  republic  to  maintain  peace  between  them- 
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selves  and  to  settle  their  differences  with  other 
nations  by  peaceful  methods  when  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

'Among  those  who  will  rejoice  in  this  celebra- 
tion will  be  many  who  see  the  necessity  of  arma- 
ment and  of  preparation  for  war,  as  well  as  some 
who  in  their  advocacy  of  peace  may  urge  dis- 
armament. All  must,  however,  join  in  applaud- 
ing the  successful  end  of  a  century  in  which  grave 
international  questions  have  arisen  which  but  for 
this  habit  of  Peace  between  English-speaking 
peoples  would  have  ended  in  war.  It  is  proposed 
to  commemorate  in  various  ways  the  completion 
of  the  century  as  a  source  of  education  and  of 
inspiration  to  our  children  as  well  as  to  others. 
Among  other  proposals  we  hope  that  along  that 
extraordinary  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  is  about  3,500  miles 
long  and  is  not  fortified,  we  shall  at  places  of  his- 
toric or  of  geographic  interest,  erect  Peace  monu- 
m.ents  which  shall  be  a  daily  reminder  of  our 
determination  against  war. 

'Let  us  recognize  that  it  is  easier  for  the  great 
empire  and  the  great  republic  to  maintain  peace 
than  for  some  other  nations  with  racial,  lingual, 
and  geographical  obstacles,  but  nevertheless 
much  that  we  have  done  others  can  do,  and  the 
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example  of  how  Peace  has  benefited  us  in  our 
civilization  remains  as  a  shining  Hght  which  must 
draw  to  us  countless  unhappy  people  from  na- 
tions torn  by  war/ 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  Clifford :  — 'The  arrival  of 
the  Centennial  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace  is  a 
messenger  of  courage  and  hope  to  all  the  workers 
for  that  great  ideal  of  the  advent  of  the  reign, 
not  only  of  international,  but  of  universal  and 
perpetual  peace.  The  faithful  few  toiled  hard, 
and  though  the  difficulties  they  had  to  face  were 
gigantic  and  innumerable,  they  kept  their  chosen 
path  and  never  lost  heart. 

'Now  the  number  of  workers  has  increased. 
They  never  stood  so  high.  They  came  from  all 
quarters  to  do  battle  with  war;  from  churches  and 
from  markets,  from  art  and  from  science,  from 
literature  and  from  philosophy,  from  statesmen 
and  from  legislators,  and  in  greatest  numbers 
from  the  vast  hosts  of  toilers  for  their  daily 
bread. 

'Grateful  for  the  past,  the  apostles  of  Peace 
march  forward  with  the  full  assurance  of  under- 
standing and  of  faith.' 

Mr  H.  G.  Chancellor,  M. P. : —Anything  that 
can  direct  our  people's  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  long  continued  peace  between  the  two  na- 
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tions  and  the  way  in  which  disputes  have  re- 
peatedly been  settled  peacefully  that  under  the 
old  conditions  would  have  been  settled  by  war, 
must  help  on  the  movement,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans are  now  taking  the  lead,  to  substitute  justice 
and  law  for  force  in  international  as  well  as  in 
private  affairs.  It  should  also  tend  to  bind  even 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  ourselves 
and  our  kinsmen  across  the  seas,  bonds  which 
should  grow  closer  and  more  intimate  with  the 
growth  of  the  two  peoples,  and  the  breaking  of 
which  by  any  Government  or  statesman  would 
be  an  act  almost  inconceivable  in  the  depth  of  its 
criminality.' 

Madame  Sarah  Grand: — *A11  work  such  as 
yours  is,  rouses  my  enthusiasm  and  commands  my 
respect,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  health  and 
strength  to  pursue  it,  and  the  happiness  of  seeing 
your  efforts  crowned  with  success.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  (High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada): — *It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  nobler  cause  than  that  of  promoting  unity 
between  the  English  and  American  nations,  and 
the  Peace  Centenary  Movement  has  my  warmest 
support. 

*The  book  you  are  publishing  on  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  it  should  do  much  to  perpetuate 
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the  spirit  which  has  made  the  celebration  possible, 
and  I  hope  your  efforts  to  this  end  will  meet  with 
unqualified  success.' 

Senator  Theodore  Burton: — *One  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814.  This  Treaty 
not  alone  concluded  the  War  of  1812,  but  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples  which  has 
now  lasted  a  century.  It  is  therefore  very  appro- 
priate that  both  England  and  America  should 
celebrate  such  an  event  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  its  importance  and  significance.  The 
fundamental  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  cele- 
bration is  the  folly  of  hatred,  jealousy  and  blood- 
shed between  two  peoples  who  have  a  common 
ambition  and  a  common  destiny,  and  this  lesson 
is  admirably  set  forth  in  Mr  Oliver  Bainbridge's 
book  entitled.  The  Lesson  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace  Centenary,^ 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  MacColl  (Agent-General  for 
Tasmania) :  — 'A  closer  union  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  America  and  the  British  Empire  is 
well  worth  working  for,  as  such  a  union  will  do 
much  towards  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world. 

*I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject  of  the  world's  peace  that  would  be  worth 
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recording  in  connection  with  your  book,  but  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  no  country  can  do  much 
towards  the  preservation  of  that  peace  unless  it 
is  strong  enough  to  take  a  part  in  conjunction 
with  other  nations  in  enforcing  its  views.' 

Mr  J.  Howard  Whitehouse,  M.P. A  great 
nation  is  to  be  measured  by  the  character  of  its 
people.  The  nobility  of  that  character  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  ideals  it  seeks  to  realize  of  co-opera- 
tion and  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

'A  permanent  unity  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, will  not  only  lift  both  these  nations  to  a  higher 
level,  but  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  in  pro- 
moting the  peace  of  the  world.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Weardale  (President  of  the 
International  Parliamentary  Union): — 'I  am  glad 
to  welcome  your  book  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  due  consideration  of  the  Peace  Question, 
to  which  I  think  increasing  attention  will  be  given 
during  the  next  few  years. 

'The  economic  disturbance  produced  by  ever 
increasing  armaments,  the  constant  scares,  and 
consequent  commercial  unrest,  are  all  conducing 
to  a  more  intelligent  examination  of  the  causes 
which  have  gradually  led  to  this  disastrous  con- 
dition, which  menaces  inconceivable  suffering  and 
National  bankruptcy. 
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'The  invaluable  lesson  established  by  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement,  which  now  during  a  hundred 
years  has  enabled  a  frontier  over  3,000  miles  in 
length  to  be  maintained  inviolate  without  for- 
tresses on  either  American  or  Canadian  soil  or 
armed  vessels  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  should  be 
brought  home  to  the  conscience  of  Europe,  and 
your  book  will  furnish  salutaiy  occasions  for 
thought  to  reflecting  minds.' 

Miss  Jane  Addams  : — *I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  book  and  your  lecture  on  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace  Centenary/ 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell : — 'When  I  was  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  I  found  a  much  greater 
interest  prevailing  there  in  regard  to  the  Cen- 
tenary of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  than  in  my 
own  country.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we  take  longer 
to  rouse  on  this  or  any  other  question  and  also 
that  we  are  more  immersed  in  world  politics  than 
our  American  kinsfolk.  But  we  must  not  be  be- 
hind them  in  celebrating  this  memorable  fact. 
Three  thousand  miles  of  frontier  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  not  a  single  fort 
or  gunboat!  What  an  object  lesson  for  the 
world ! ' 

Mr  Briton  Riviere  :^ — *I  cannot  believe  that  any 
question  could  arise  between  these  two  kindred 
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nations,  which  would  stir  up  in  either  a  majority 
in  favour  of  war,  but  I  can  and  do  beHeve  that 
were  such  a  catastrophe  to  come  about,  it  would' 
not  only  be  destructive  to  the  best  and  highest 
interests  of  these  two  peoples,  but  that  it  would 
also  put  back  for  many  years  in  the  old  and  the 
new,  those  more  temperate,  fair  minded,  and  just 
methods  of  international  relations,  which  seem 
at  last  to  be  coming  into  sight.  I  also  expect 
that  it  would  go  far  towards  making  the  world  at 
large  believe  that  improvements  in  international 
methods  should  not  be  hoped  for  from  demo- 
cracies.' 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh: — *The  only  security,  I 
think,  for  lasting  peace  between  England  and 
America  is  mutual  liking.  I  like  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  meet  many  who  speak  and  think  as  I  do. 
So  far  as  I  can  observe  the  two  nations  are  nearer 
in  sympathy  than  they  were  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. No  doubt  they  are  very  keenly  conscious 
of  each  other's  faults,  as  brothers  are  wont  to  be, 
and  criticise  each  other  with  almost  alarming 
freedom.  But  I  cannot  feel  that  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  drifting  apart,  or  that  public  assurances 
of  mutual  esteem  are  necessary  or  helpful. 

*While  England  remains  strong,  America  will 
enjoy  treating  her  in  a  manner  far  from  reveren- 
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tial.  If,  by  process  of  time  and  change,  England 
becomes  weak,  America  is  not  going  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  country  of  Shakespeare  and  Burke 
go  under. 

'They  are  a  generous  people,  and  if  we  treat 
them  well,  it  will  be  a  point  of  pride  with  them 
to  treat  us  better.  Of  course  I  like  England  best, 
but  I  find  myself  in  a  closer  community  of  speech, 
thought,  and  habit  with  some  Americans  than 
v/ith  a  good  many  Englishmen. 

*When  members  of  one  family  begin  to  give  one 
another  public  testimonials,  it  usually  means  that 
things  have  become  a  little  difficult.  I  think  we 
dig  up  the  plant  of  friendship  too  often  to  see  if 
its  roots  are  healthy.' 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  (United  States 
Ambassador  to  Italy): — 'Whatever  looks  toward 
preventing  War  or  diminishing  the  chances  of 
War;  whatever  contributes  toward  the  mainten- 
ance of  Peace,  has  my  profound  good  wishes. 
Every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  substituting 
Peace  for  War  is  a  step  toward  the  uplifting  of 
the  human  race. 

'The  recent  address  of  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  set  forth  a  fundamental  truth  which 
has  been  too  little  regarded  hitherto. 
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'When  a  few  great  countries  shall  have  estab- 
lished among  themselves  the  friendship  of  which 
he  spoke,  the  world  will  have  advanced  immeasur- 
ably/ 

Lady  Gibb  : — *I  can  only  greet  you — and  thank 
you  for  all  you  are  doing  to  open  men's  minds, 
and  make  them  realize  the  false  ideals  and  false 
glory  and  false  honour  which  has  so  often  led 
Nations  into  the  awful  tragedies  of  war — falling 
heaviest  on  the  women,  for  after  all,  to  be  left  is 
sadder  than  to  be  taken.' 

Baron  d'  Estournelles  de  Constant  (Membre  de 
la  Cour  de  la  Haye,  Senateur  de  la  Sarthe) :  — 
'The  Lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can one  hundred  years  of  Peace  is  a  decisive  one. 
Never  had  there  been  so  many  causes  for  per- 
petual war  as  between  two  nations  separated  by 
violence  and  having  such  an  extent  of  boundaries. 
Nevertheless,  good  sense  has  been  sufficient  to 
neutralize  these  dangerous  conditions,  and  to 
cause  a  disarmed  chimerical  peace,  such  as  we 
could  not  even  dream  of  in  Europe.' 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Mackenzie  (High  Commis- 
sioner for  New  Zealand) :  — 'With  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  my  opinion  is  that  the  best  and 
most  direct  headway  to  peace  is  the  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  your  enemies  that  you  are  able  and 
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ready  to  fight.  When  that  is  the  case  wise  men 
can  with  ease  guide  the  nations  into  the  paths  of 
peace. 

*The  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary  is  an 
object  lesson  which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  whole  world.  It  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done.  The  union  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples is  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired  and  should 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  easy  of  attainment. 
The  people  of  America  are  largely  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  Writing  as  an  Over- 
seas Imperialist,  there  is  no  nation  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  whole  globe  which  commands  our 
affectionate  regard  in  a  higher  degree  than  does 
the  United  States  of  America!  This  is  due  to 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  in- 
variable kindness  and  consideration  which  is  ex- 
tended to  all  colonists  who  visit  that  country. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  show  a  kindness 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Mother 
Country  towards  the  younger  nations  of  the  Em- 
pire. Taking  into  consideration  all  these  factors, 
the  problem  is  one  which  should  offer  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  solving.' 

Mr  Henry  Page  Croft,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Imperial  Mission) :  — 'The  peace  of  100  years 
between  the  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
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is  an  event  which  should  be  celebrated  through- 
out the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of 
America;  that  the  understanding  of  the  two  great 
nations  has  been  sufficiently  complete  to  settle 
many  difficult  problems  by  the  instrument  of 
arbitration  is  a  subject  for  deep  rejoicing  and  a 
lesson  for  the  future.  War  between  these 
brother  nations  could  only  be  described  as 
criminal,  and  the  world  movements  together  with 
the  growth  of  armaments,  would  seem  to  de- 
mand that  the  Anglo-Saxons  should  come  yet 
closer  together  in  defending  their  interests,  which 
in  nearly  every  case  would  seem  to  be  common 
to  both. 

'We  have  only  to  understand  each  other  to  gain 
more  appreciation  of  the  ideals,  ambitions  and 
hopes  of  each  nation,  and  the  greatest  step  whichj 
could  be  taken  in  this  direction  would  be  for  both 
nations  to  determine  to  teach  their  children,  not 
the  regrettable  incidents  and  the  sordid  side  of 
ancient  history,  which  policy  must  engender  an 
aloofness,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  teach  the 
children  of  both  nations  the  greatness  of  their 
past  and  the  common  ideals  of  the  future,  for  it 
would  seem  that  united  respect  is  now  the  one 
necessity  to  establish  a  friendship  which  shall  be 
lasting  and  for  the  good  of  the  Universe.' 
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Dr  Booker  T.  Washington  (President  of  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
U.S.A.): — *The  negro  in  America  has  known 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  peace  and  war;  in  slavery  and 
in  freedom.  Black  men  and  white  men  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  this  country  from  yours  and  in 
all  the  wars  so  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been 
fought  upon  this  continent. 

'The  negro  has  had  his  part,  also,  in  the  more 
peaceful  work  of  settling  and  building  up  the 
country  and  establishing  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  fact,  no  other  dark- 
skinned  race,  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
come  in  contact  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  so 
completely  accepted  and  so  thoroughly  absorbed 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  life  and  of  civilisation 
as  the  American  negro.  Some  of  us  count  our- 
selves Americans,  while  others  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Englishmen,  so  that  it  is  natural  and 
proper  that  we  should  rejoice  in  any  movement  or 
event  that  serves  to  bring  the  two  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  into  closer  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. Aside  from  that  fact,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  man,  of  whatever  race 
and  whatever  nationality,  can  and  should  look 
with  satisfaction  upon  a  movement  that  is  in- 
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tended  to  cement  the  peace  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries  because  it  tends  to 
insure  the  peace  of  nearly  half  the  world. 

'Anglo-Saxon  peace  means  not  merely  the  peace 
of  one-hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  white  people, 
but  of  some  four  hundred  million  other  people  of 
a  darker  skin  in  these  two  countries  and  their 
dependencies,  whose  welfare,  progress  and  pro- 
sperity are  bound  up  directly  or  indirectly  with 
their  own.  About  one-third  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  world  is  directly  concerned,  one 
way  or  another,  not  merely  with  the  peace,  but 
with  the  law  and  order  and  justice  which  England 
and  America  imposes  on  its  citizens  and  subjects.' 

Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner: — 'Having 
just  visited  Canada  and  having  for  many  years 
consorted  with  Americans  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, I  feel  immense  pleasure  on  hearing  of  the 
coming  of  your  book  on  the  lessons  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary,  one  of  the  grandest 
celebrations  of  all  times. 

'It  is  almost  unthinkable  that  in  1813,  we  were 
at  war  with  the  United  States,  but  as  a  demon- 
stration of  it,  I  have  before  me  the  miniature  por- 
trait of  an  ancestor  of  mine,  a  naval  Captain,  who 
fell  in  one  of  the  numerous  small  sea  battles 
which  then  took  place  between  me  two  fleets. 
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'It  is  still  more  unthinkable  now,  that  the  peace 
between  America  and  Great  Britain  should  be 
broken;  and  everyone  who  works  as  you  do  for 
such  a  consummation  as  the  maintenance  of  that 
peace  deserves  well  not  only  of  his  generation  but 
of  generations  to  come/ 

Senator  Charles  F.  Johnson :  — 'The  peaceful 
relations  in  which  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  have  lived  for  the  past  century  should 
inspire  the  world  with  a  hope  of  world-wide  peace, 
in  promoting  which  of  these  nations  will  be  most 
potent  factors. 

'These  two  nations  have  shown  themselves 
more  easily  controlled  by  reason  than  by  passion, 
and  have  made  no  greater  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion than  the  lesson  they  have  taught  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  amity  and  the  promo- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to  arms. 

'I  am  sure  that  all  true  Americans  unite  with 
you  in  the  hope  that  the  next  century  will  witness 
the  continuation  of  the  same  peaceful  relations 
which  have  existed  during  the  past  century,  the 
elimination  of  all  bitter  jealousies,  and  a  fuller 
reliance  upon  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  all  international  difficulties.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbeigh : — 'There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  con- 
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tinued  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  more  than  a  crime 
for  the  two  countries  to  quarrel  to  the  extent  of 
war,  and  it  is  good  to  see  the  altered  feeling  to- 
wards England  which  now  prevails  in  some  of 
those  districts  where  formerly  the  hatred  of  Eng- 
land was  the  chief  thing  taught. 

'I  shall  never  forget  the  reception  given  in  1903, 
to  the  detachment  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Com- 
pany, 160  strong,  which  landed  at  Boston  under 
my  command.  Remembering  Boston  and  Bun- 
ker's Hill  and  all  that  took  place  there,  it  was 
remarkable  to  see  the  Union  Jack  and  Stars  and 
Stripes  flying  side  by  side  from  the  Bunker's  Hill 
Monument  for  the  first  time  and  to  witness  the 
enthusiasm  in  the  streets,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  history  since  the  Revolution,  a  British  force 
in  uniform,  with  arms  and  colours,  marched 
through  the  town. 

'Not  many  years  previously  such  an  event  would 
have  been  an  impossibility.  Events  such  as  these 
are  helpful  and  encouraging,  and  let  us  hope  they 
may  continue  and  bring  fruit  in  the  future.' 

The  Hon.  Lady  Barlow: — Two  small  school- 
boys were  arguing.  One  said,  ''Wouldn't  it  be  a 
dreadful  thing  if  the  Germans  came  and  con- 
quered England?"    The  other  replied,  ''Look 
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here!  Do  you  think  the  grocer  down  in  the 
town  is  coming  up  to  murder  the  whole  school, 
w^hen  we're  his  best  customers?"  .  .  . 

'When  the  children  are  beginning  to  talk  like 
this,  it  is  time  we  older  Pacifists  recognised  the 
fact  that  arbitration  between  highly  civilised 
nations  is  close  upon  us;  and  we  shall  be  untrue 
to  our  day  and  generation  if  we  do  not  promote 
this  movement  in  every  possible  way.' 

Viscount  Peel: — *No  one  can  wish  more 
ardently  than  myself  that  the  aims  and  ambitions 
of  the  two  countries,  if  they  should  unfortunately 
clash,  should  be  satisfied  without  recourse  to 
war.  .  .  But  I  confess  that  I  rely,  not  so  much 
on  treaties  of  arbitration  or  other  formal  instru- 
ments, as  on  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
two  peoples,  and  the  determination  of  the  leading 
men  in  both  countries,  to  do  their  best  to  avoid 
causes  of  quarrel.' 

The  Hon.  Seth  Low: — ^The  maintenance  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  100  years  is  a  notable  event 
in  itself.  Still  more  notable  is  the  change  in 
sentiment  between  the  two  countries  which  the 
century  has  wrought.  The  very  continuance  of 
peace  has  made  so  strongly  for  peace,  that  to-day 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.' 
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Baron  de  Forest,  M.P. :— 'The  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  of  America  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  fact  that  modern  States  do  not 
form  proper  racial  or  economic  units.  There  is 
to-day  no  more  reason  for  antagonism  between 
the  people  of  two  great  nations  than  between  the 
people  of  Devon  and  Norfolk,  or  of  New  York 
and  Ohio.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.  :  — 
*The  example  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  settling  their  dififerences  amicably  for  a 
hundred  years  is  one  which  ought  to  be  followed 
by  all  nations  for  all  time;  and  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  common-sense,  not  to  say  the  Christi- 
anity, of  the  civilised  world  that  the  international 
tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  are  not 
established,  and  the  great  armies  and  navies  of 
the  world  reduced  to  mere  bodies  of  sea  and  land 
police.' 

Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke: — 'Peace  for  a 
hundred  years  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
is  one  of  those  miracles  which  make  men  believe 
in  the  reign  of  law.  A  score  of  times  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  long  calm  would  be  broken  by  a 
storm  of  death.  Dark  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
offences,  misunderstandings,  disputes,  which  in  a 
former  age  would  have  led  to  war!     But  the 
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strong  sun  of  friendship  has  scoffed  the  clouds 
away.  The  clasp  of  brother-hands  across  the  sea 
has  held  firm  through  the  strain.  The  light  of  a 
law  among  nations,  which  Holland  first  gave  to 
the  modern  world,  has  shown  the  way  to  dissolve 
difficulties  without  violence,  to  maintain  the 
honour  without  bloodshed,  and  to  uphold 
righteousness  in  peace. 

'Great  Britain  and  America  rejoice  in  this  manly 
and  efficient  friendship,  and  pray  that  it  may  be- 
come the  example  and  the  habit  of  all  nations 
whom  God  made  of  one  blood,  to  dwell  together 
on  the  face  of  all  the  earth.' 

The  Hon.  Mrs  J.  D.  Penrose: — 'I  hope  this 
friendship  between  the  English-speaking  nations 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  drawing  together  of 
all  peoples  to  seek  the  common-good  of  all,  so 
that  the  time  may  come, 

''When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer. 
And  the  battlefiag  is  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  Nations, 
Federation  of  the  world.''  ' 

Sir  William  Crookes  (President  of  the  Royal 
Society): — T  agree  with  your  sentiments  and 
endeavours.' 

The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  (President  of 
Cornell  University): — 'In  my  opinion,  thinking 
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men  on  both  sides  of  the  line  which  separates  the 
British  Dominion  on  this  continent  from  the 
United  States  can  not  too  frequently  accentuate 
the  fact  that  peace  has  been  so  happily  preserved 
between  the  English-speaking  peoples  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  during  one  hundred  years, 
and  without  any  of  the  precautions  usually  judged 
necessary  in  cases  at  all  similar. 

'Many  events  have  shown  how  prompt  dema- 
gogues on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  always  are 
in  developing  any  germs  of  ill-will,  and  doubtless 
they  will  continue  to  act  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind.  The  sensational  press  will  also,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  be  always 
prompt  to  make  trouble.  But  speeches  and 
writings  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  will 
strengthen  opinions,  which,  gradually  filtering 
down  among  the  people  at  large,  will,  I  trust, 
do  as  much  in  making  peace  secure  during  the 
century  now  beginning  as  during  that  which  is 
past.' 

Sir  Sidney  Lee: — 'It  is  a  notable  fact  in  the 
moral  and  political  history  of  the  world  that 
peace  between  England  and  America  should  have 
been  unbroken  for  a  century.  The  past  century 
has  not  lacked  threatenings  of  war  between  the 
two  countries,   but  the  clouds  have  dispersed 
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almost  as  soon  as  they  have  formed,  without 
breaking.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  deny  that  all 
rocks  of  future  stumbling  are  now  dissolved. 
History  teaches  that  strong  as  are  the  family  ties 
which  unite  England  and  America,  they  are  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  quarrel.  Yet  the  experience  of  the  100  years 
offers  a  powerful  presumption  that  such  differ- 
ences as  may  arise  hereafter  will  yield  to  prudent 
negotiation. 

'Teace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules 
the  mind." 

There  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  the  poet's 
words  may  be  the  permanent  motto  of  Anglo- 
American  relations.' 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  (Secretary  of  the 
Free  Church  Council): — 'It  is  a  matter  for  pro- 
found satisfaction  and  thankfulness  that  for  a 
hundred  years  peace  has  been  maintained  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Whatever 
has  threatened  that  happy  relationship  has  been  as 
superficial  as  the  winds,  that  sweep  the  surface  ot 
the  Atlantic,  whilst  the  vast  deeps  remain  tranquil 
and  undisturbed.  But  as  we  enter  the  next 
century,  may  we  not  hope  for  even  greater  re- 
sults ?    Why  should  not  these  two  branches  of 
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the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  draw  even  closer  to- 
gether, for  common  action  in  the  world,  on 
behalf  of  the  highest  ends  in  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  Already  the  United  States 
have  propounded  schemes  of  disarmament  and 
arbitration,  which  are  quickening  the  pace  of  the 
world.  But  there  is  much  else  to  be  done  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  child-races,  the  purification  of  vast 
cities,  and  the  preservation  of  the  home.  Better 
than  the  century  behind,  might  be  the  century 
before,  if  these  great  peoples,  at  peace  with  each 
other,  should  march  together  in  the  van  of  the 
world's  progress  and  in  the  rivalry  of  the  service 
of  mankind.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell:— 'It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  serious  disagreement  or 
quarrel  should  arise  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations,  except  through  mis- 
understanding. Such  misunderstanding  was 
prone  to  arise  when  time  and  space  were  formid- 
able barriers  to  intercourse,  but  these  agents 
have  been  so  greatly  modified  and  overcome  by 
acceleration  of  transit  and  communication  that 
our  hope  is  as  strong  as  it  is  reasonable  for  last- 
ing peace  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
American  Republic,  not  only  technical  peace,  but 
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genuine  cordiality  and  sympathy,  harmony  of 
thought  and  community  of  purpose/ 

Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford: — 'The  subject  of  your 
book  is  excellent.  I  feel  you  will  treat  it  excel- 
lently. It  is  one  that  must  interest  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  our  intimacy  and 
affection  seem  to  be  keeping  pace,  and  increasing 
every  year,  as  we  go  marching  on.' 

Dr  David  Starr  Jordan  (President  of  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  U.S.A.): — 'The  best 
guarantee  of  peace  between  civilized  nations  is 
found  in  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  inter- 
locking of  common  interests,  commercial  and 
financial,  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual.  The 
welfare  of  each  civilised  nation  is  bound  up  in  the 
welfare  of  all  others.  Civilization  is  a  unit,  and 
nothing  that  brings  harm  to  any  part  of  it  can  be 
helpful  to  any  other.  Rivalry  of  man  or  of 
nations  is  a  mere  eddy  in  the  great  current  of 
co-operative  advance. 

*And  for  this  reason,  civilization  can  have  no 
place  for  war.  War  is  a  relic,  an  atavism,  a  sur- 
vival from  the  days  ot  barbarous  ideas  of  religion 
and  of  glory,  of  honour  and  gain.  In  the  decline 
of  the  war  spirit  we  find  the  best  test  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilization. 

'The  ties  that  bind  nations  together  were  never 
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stronger  than  those  which  join  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  mistakes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary times,  the  futile  war  of  1812 — all  these 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  current  of  the  good 
feeling  which  unites  the  Britons  at  home  with 
their  kinsmen  across  the  seas. 

'The  Treaty  of  Ghent  a  hundred  years  ago 
marks  the  end  of  misunderstandings  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  folk. 

^The  war  this  Treaty  ended,  was  not  a 
struggle  for  greed  or  for  conquest.  It  was  a 
question  of  honour,  but  for  wounded  honour  war 
offers  no  balm.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  the 
mandate  to  stop  fighting.  It  settled  nothing,  not 
even  one  of  the  questions  of  honour  for  which 
the  war  was  begun.  It  settled  nothing  because 
it  recorded  only  the  results  of  war.  War  never 
decides  anything.  Its  verdicts  are  but  temporary. 
Whatever  is  permanent  is  made  so  in  the  calmer 
times  which  follow. 

*The  real  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  is 
expressed  in  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  which 
followed  after.  By  this  it  was  agreed  that  no 
warships  should  enter  the  Great  Lakes  which 
join  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  boundary 
should  be  a  line  of  peace.  And  ever  since  that 
time  this  boundary  line,  now  grown  to  be  four 
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thousand  miles  in  length,  has  not  known  a  war- 
ship or  a  fortress,  a  soldier  or  a  gun.  It  takes 
soldiers  to  make  wars.  That  is  their  sole  function 
in  national  affairs.  When  no  one  is  loaded,  noth- 
ing explodes. 

'Through  the  presence  of  this  boundary  of 
peace,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ceased 
to  be  ''powers"  in  relation  to  each  other,  taking 
their  moral  place  as  jurisdiction.  The  boundary 
line  is  merely  the  limit  of  administration.  It 
bears  no  relation  to  suspicion  and  greed,  the  bane 
of  international  relations  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
And  thus  unarmed  Canada,  busy  with  her  people's 
welfare,  becomes  the  visible  sign  of  the  bond 
which  holds  together  the  Greater  Britain.  Con- 
nected with  the  great  Empire  by  ties  of  blood 
and  tradition,  by  personal  and  national  loyalty,  she 
is  equally  joined  to  the  great  Republic  by  ties  of 
common  blood,  common  interests,  common  pro- 
blems, and  common  destiny.  Nowhere  along  the 
line  is  there  any  room  for  strife;  the  name  of  war 
can  never  be  spoken, — and  so  far  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  is  concerned,  the  word  should  be 
erased  from  the  vocabulary. 

'No  one  has  said  this  better  than  James  Bryce, 
and  there  lives  no  better  Briton,  no  wiser  Ameri- 
can, no  sounder  patriot  than  he.    "Our  country," 
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he  tells  us,  *'is  not  the  only  thing  to  which  we 
owe  allegiance.  We  need  a  spirit  which  will  not 
merely  hate  war  because  it  is  hideous  and  hellish, 
but  will  love  and  seek  peace  because  it  desires  the 
welfare  of  other  peoples,  and  finds  the  same  sort 
of  happiness  in  seeing  them  happy  which  each  of 
us  enjoys  in  the  happiness  of  his  own  friends/'  ' 

Sir  David  Gill: — 'He  that  wisely  helps  in  pro- 
moting close  and  friendly  relations  with  our  kins- 
men of  America  does  a  good  work.  Our  present 
Colonial  policy  shows  that  we  in  Great  Britain 
have  learned  the  lesson  taught  us  by  events  in 
America  lOO  years  ago,  and  a  century  of  peace 
and  yearly  growing  good-will  has  been  the  result 
of  that  teaching. 

'I  think  it  is  also  being  realized  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America  that  we  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  have  it  in  our  power,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, by  wise,  moderate,  firm  and  united  policy, 
to  do  much  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Reay  (President  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society)  :  — The  Anglo-American 
Peace  Centenary  is  an  event  which  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  will  commemorate 
with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  Divine 
guidance  which  has  secured  to  them  this  blessing 
of  unbroken  peace.' 
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Professor  A.  H.  Sayce : — *Boys  who  fight  at 
school  are  said  to  be  the  warmest  friends  in  after 
Hfe.  A  century  ago  America  was  still  a  boy; 
America  is  now  a  man,  the  fighting  of  the  school- 
boy must  become  the  friendship  of  the  man/ 

Sir  Ernest  Satow : — 'The  celebration  of  the 
hundred  years  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  will  be  a  great  event,  and 
will,  I  hope,  serve  still  further  to  cement  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  happily  unite  two  nations,  one 
in  origin,  language  and  glorious  traditions.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton: — *It  is 
nearly  fifty  years  back  that  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
America.  It  was  made  clear  to  me  that  there 
was  between  the  American  and  English  people  an 
affinity  of  race,  similarity  in  language  and  an 
identity  of  ideas  such  as  exists  between  no  other 
two  nationalities  in  the  world.  England  was  the 
only  European  power  which  had  crossed  the  path 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  history  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  two  countries  must  necessarily  be  annexed. 
That  idea  has  passed  away.  From  the  time 
America  took  her  part,  after  the  Spanish  War,  in 
international  politics,  England  and  the  United 
States  have  stood  side  by  side  upon  every  inter- 
national question  which  come  into  collision  one 
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with  another,  but  to  be  peaceful  rivalry  as  to  how 
each  can  best  promote  the  cause  of  civiHsation 
and  humanity  in  the  more  backward  and  darker 
parts  of  the  world/ 

Mr  Walter  Hazell  (Chairman  of  the  Peace 
Society,  London): — 'It  seems  to  me  that  this 
hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  especially  the  re- 
membrance of  thousands  of  miles  of  unguarded 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
is  a  lesson  to  the  whole  world,  and  must  do  some- 
thing to  promote  the  international  good  feeling 
beyond  even  the  wide  range  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.' 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle:  — 
'Good  feeling  and  a  determination  not  to  submit 
any  misunderstandings  to  the  dread  arbitrament 
of  war,  is  of  far  greater  value  in  maintaining 
peace,  than  any  arbitration  treaties. 

'As  Admiral  Mahan  has  pointed  out  in  his 
* 'Armaments  and  Arbitration,"  where  conflicting 
interests  between  two  nations  arouse  deep  an- 
tagonisms a  purely  legal  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  is  inapplicable.' 

Dr  Lyman  Abbott :  — 'The  Anglo-American 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  its  resultant  disarmament 
along  the  American-Canadian  border  does  not 
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seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  universal  disarmament 
and  universal  peace  are  practicable  to-day,  much 
as  I  wish  that  both  were  practicable.  It  does  in- 
dicate that  whenever  in  two  nations  friendly  senti- 
ments have  been  cultivated,  close  international 
relations  established,  and  travel  and  literature 
have  united  the  peoples  of  these  two  nations  in 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  friendship,  it  is 
possible  to  abolish  armament,  and  trust  to  peace- 
ful methods  for  the  settlement  of  any  difficulties 
which  may  arise.  That  serious  difficulties  have 
arisen  during  the  last  century  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  difficulties  which  might 
easily  have  embroiled  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  warfare,  is  established  by  history.  What 
has  prevented  that  warfare  has  not  been  dis- 
armament but  the  pacific  temper  in  the  two  com- 
munities, and  the  friendly  relations  which  have 
kneaded  them  together  into  one  community  exist- 
ing in  two  nationalities.  Thus  the  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  which  we  are  now  about  to  celebrate  points 
the  way  to  the  final  establishment  of  a  world 
peace.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  promoting 
with  every  means  in  our  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  quali- 
ties and  characteristics,  mutual  tolerance  for  each 
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other's  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies,  mutual 
regard  for  each  other's  rights,  and  a  supreme 
desire  in  each  nation  to  do  toward  other  nations 
all  that  justice  demands,  and  to  ask  from  other 
nations  nothing  which  justice  does  not  demand.' 

Lieut. -General  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald :  — 'A  war  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  is  now  happily  an  impossibility,  but  what 
should  be  striven  for  and  is  possible  is  a  mighty 
alliance  between  these  great  sister  nations  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace.' 

Mr  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P. : — 'Nothing 
has  shown  more  clearly  how  peace  can  be  main- 
tained without  armaments  than  our  relationship 
with  America  during  these  long  years,  many  of 
which  have  bristled  with  difficulties  and  misunder- 
standings. It  is  a  great  lesson  to  Europe,  which 
seems  to  be  plunging  more  and  more  into  the 
insane  folly  of  armaments  and  becoming  more 
and  more  enveloped  in  the  delusion  that  enor- 
mous military  expenditure  makes  for  peace.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock: — 'Cer- 
tainly it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Other  powers  have  been  at  peace 
with  the  United  States  as  long  and  longer,  but 
they  are  not  American  Powers  facing  the  United 
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States  on  an  extended  frontier,  nor  did  their  re- 
lations arise  out  of  a  war  of  independence.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  of  improving  diplomatic  re- 
lations, for  they  are  as  good  as  they  can  be,  but 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  to  promote  mutual 
knowledge  and  understanding,  of  which  this  cele- 
bration will  be  a  fitting  earnest. 

'Only  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  an  unthink- 
ing pride  of  race.  European  origins  we  have  in 
common,  but  from  many  races  in  Europe.  In- 
vasion upon  invasion  made  the  people  of  these 
islands  what  they  are,  and  the  invaders  were 
already  mixed  when  they  came.  Few  of  us  can 
tell  with  any  certainty  in  what  proportion  we  are, 
Celtic,  English,  Norse  or  French.  America  is 
assimilating  Slavs  and  Finns.  Our  bond  of  union 
is  not  so  much  in  real  or  conjectured  perigrees  as 
in  common  tradition  of  political  institutions  and 
principles  whose  breed,  in  all  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  still  runs 
true  to  the  ancient  Germanic  stock  of  free  public 
life,  manly  self-respect,  and  equal  justice.  We 
stand  together  for  that  tradition;  our  appointed 
taste  is  to  pass  it  on  to  our  children  unimpaired; 
and  by  our  performance  they  will  judge  us.  Let 
us  keep  this  high  festival  as  men  whose  hand  is 
still  set  forth  to  the  plough,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
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fruit  not  of  transient  vain  glory,  but  of  continuing 
and  ever  increasing  brotherhood  in  good  work.' 

Mrs  Dr  Belva  A.  Lockwood: — *The  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  far- 
reaching  among  the  history  of  nations,  and  was 
solemnly  signed  by  the  two  contracting  parties  at 
Ghent,  Belgium,  December  24,  1814,  at  a  period 
when  wars  were  rampant,  and  the  enormity  of 
nations  killing  each  other  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, or  a  declaration  of  war  for  some  supposed 
private  or  public  wrong,  had  not  been  discussed 
and  decried  by  international  peace  Congresses, 
and  the  sayings  and  writings  of  statesmen  or 
public  men. 

'The  learned  gentlemen  who  signed  this  Treaty 
by  the  authority  of  their  respective  Governments 
commenced  by  saying: — ''His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  desirous  of 
terminating  the  war  which  has  unhappily  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  and  of  restor- 
ing, upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  peace 
and  friendship  and  good  understanding  between 
them,  have  for  tnat  purpose  appointed  their  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries.  His  Majesty  has  ap- 
pointed the  Right  Honourable  James,  Lord 
Gambier,  Admiral  of  His  Majesty's  fleet,  Henry 
Goulburn,  member  of  Parliament,  and  William 
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Adams,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry 
Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Galatin, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,''  were  the  parties 
named  for  this  important  mission. 

'When  two  great  nations,  who  claim  to  be  the 
most  advanced,  and  most  cultivated  peoples  in  the 
civilized  world,  the  one  the  most  powerful 
Empire,  and  the  other,  the  largest  Republic,  and 
soberly  and  rationally  agree  that  their  difficulties 
are  all  now  settled,  and  call  in  their  armies,  and 
their  warships,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  restore 
each  to  the  other  the  property  and  territory 
claimed  by  them  respectively,  and  return  to  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  their  possessions  which 
had  been  seized,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  this 
Treaty,  and  this  wonderful  compact  is  signed  by 
the  distinguished  statesmen  named  herein,  and 
ratified  by  their  respective  Governments,  as  was 
done  in  this  case  at  Washington,  February  17, 
1815,  and  proclaimed  February  18,  1815,  it  be- 
comes a  most  important  and  far-reaching  agree- 
ment; showing  what  the  subdued  passions  of  men 
can  do,  when  they  resort  to  reason,  and  abjure 
force  as  the  settlement  of  difficulties. 

'When  this  contract  is  religiously  kept  by  the 
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two  contracting  parties  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  all  of  the  parties  subscribing  thereto  have 
passed  to  the  world  beyond,  and  no  declaration  of 
war  has  emanated  from  either  nation  or  their  de- 
pendencies during  that  time,  and  all  variances 
between  them  have  been  settled  by  Commissions, 
although  the  United  States  has  had  during  that 
period  more  than  3,000  miles  of  unprotected  sea 
coast  from  Maine  to  Vancouver  between  herself 
and  Canada,  without  a  single  warship  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  a  single  military  command  on  the 
frontier  beyond,  still  the  Articles  of  this  Treaty  of 
Ghent  have  never  been  broken. 

'To  celebrate  such  an  event  becomes  an  era  in 
the  world's  history, — a  way-mark  for  other 
nations  to  recognize,  for  if  peace  is  thus  possible 
between  these  two  great  nations,  why  not  be- 
tween other  nations  ?  Nothing  so  much  conduces 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  her  advancement  in 
civilization,  in  Christianity,  morality,  the  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  the  increase  and  development  of 
commercial  prosperity  as  peace. 

'A  feeling  of  security  with  labouring  men,  and 
manufacturers  that  they  will  be  protected,  and 
that  what  they  will  do  will  descend  to  posterity. 
That  they  are  working  for  a  future  age.  That 
justice  and  brotherly  love  are  the  goals  to  be 
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aimed  at,  and  not  depredation,  strikes  and  dis- 
orders. That  difficulties  between  nations  may  be 
settled  judicially,  and  that  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  not  an  increase,  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
nations  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

'The  United  States  are  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  celebrate  this  centenary,  which  will  be 
equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  is  of  quite  as  much  interest. 

'The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  district  of 
Columbia  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  one 
hundred  distinguished  persons,  with  a  request  in 
their  report  that  they  also  appoint  twenty-five 
women  to  do  the  honours  of  the  occasion.  The 
celebration  will  commence  on  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty,  December  24,  1914,  and 
will  extend  in  some  way  through  the  anniversary 
of  the  ratification,  February  17  and  18,  1915. 
There  will  be  celebrations  also  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  probably  in  other  cities 
and  in  Canada.  There  will  be  five  Peace  Shafts 
erected  between  Canada  and  the  American  fron- 
tier, and  a  Peace  Monument  at  the  international 
frontier  between  Pembina  and  Emerson.  It  is 
intended  to  instruct  all  of  the  school-children  about 
this  Peace  Treaty,  and  to  enlist  the  clergymen  of 
every  denomination  to  preach  a  peace  sermon. 
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'The  effect  of  this  on  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and  incidentally 
on  the  peoples  of  the  world,  will  be  far-reaching, 
and  impressive/ 

Mr  John  A.  Stewart  (orginator  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary): — Tf  war  is  the 
natural  state  of  society  and  the  world-condition 
into  which  mankind  is  born,  and  strife  the 
synonym  of  progress,  then  ought  we  indeed  to 
lament  the  century  that  is  ending,  during  which 
all  differences  between  America  and  Great  Britain 
have  been  composed  without  recourse  to  arms. 

*If  war  is  the  natural  state  of  nations,  then 
the  peace  which  has  endured  for  one  hundred 
years  between  America  and  Great  Britain  is  an 
anomaly,  is  against  our  common  interests,  and 
we  should,  then,  rather  mourn  the  century's 
absence  of  armed  strife  than  celebrate  the^  ending 
of  the  first  hundred  years  and  the  beginning  of  a 
second  period  of  peace  unbroken  by  war. 

Tf,  however,  in  the  Mercy  and  Providence  of 
the  Almighty,  it  was  and  is  intended  that  only 
through  peace  and  friendship  among  peoples  can 
nations  reach  attainable  development  in  the  pur- 
suits of  happiness,  then,  freely  and  frankly, 
fraternally  and  without  reserve,  ought  all  the 
peoples  of  all  the  nations  that  call  themselves 
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civilised  to  join  with  the  peoples  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  enduring  peace  between  two  ancient, 
bitter,  though  unalien,  enemies. 

'  ''For  what  two  peoples  have  done,  all  peoples 
can  do."  The  Ghent  Centenary  Celebration 
stands  for  peace  and  friendship  among  English- 
speaking  peoples — ^^an  amity  and  a  concord  of  re- 
lationship which  bodes  discomfiture  to  no  overture 
nor  attitude  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  any  other 
people. 

*If  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  the  under- 
lying principle  of  all  human  conduct — a  law  that 
is  the  same  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile, 
to  the  Protestant  and  to  the  Catholic — then  it 
follows  that  no  persons,  no  peoples,  no  nations 
can  prove  title  to  place  in  the  van  of  civilization 
that  will  not  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  proposal  to  celebrate  the  Ghent  Treaty's 
centennial: — namely,  to  extol  forbearance  as  a 
virtue  to  be  cultivated  by  the  nations. 

'This  project  to  celebrate  the  century  of  peace 
menaces  no  one's  rights;  means  ill  to  no  class  and 
to  no  people;  and  our  common  ability  to  forget 
the  hatreds  of  the  centuries  in  the  celebration  of 
such  an  uplifting  and  inspiring  event  is  the  very 
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measure  of  the  moral  standing  of  our  respective 
peoples — or  any  part  of  them.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  said  that  the  very  justification  of  our 
''Anglo-Saxon"  existence  and  success  as  peoples 
is  found  in  our  grasp  of  the  moral  significance  of 
the  event  it  is  purposed  to  celebrate  and  our  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  fact  of  it  as  an  evidence  of 
sure,  steady,  world-spread  progress  in  the  con- 
crete use  and  application  of  the  doctrine  of  good- 
will in  international  relationships. 

'To  as  great  a  degree  as  any  other  two  nations, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  than  most,  these  peoples 
who  are  institutionally  and  governmentally 
English-speaking  have  gone  beyond  that  turn  in 
the  road  which  looks  back  upon  human  rights  as 
the  only  great  political  and  moral  issue,  and  are 
pressing  on  to  that  point  in  human  progress 
wherein  men  and  peoples  being  to  recognise  the 
stern  and  immutable  fact  that  the  very  substance 
of  human  right  is  human  obligation. 

'These  two,  Right  and  Obligation,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Obligation.  We  Americans 
and  Britishmen — having  fought  each  other,  the  one 
to  secure,  the  other  to  retain,  what  to  each  was 
"certain  unalienable  rights,"  have  finally  made 
the  discovery  that  each  has  long  owed  and  still 
owes  the  other  certain  equally  unalienable,  natur- 
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ally  imposed  and  unavoidable  obligations — one  of 
which  counsels  Christian  forbearance  in  and  com- 
pels peaceful,  rational  settlement  of  all  questions 
at  issue  and  in  dispute  between  them.  In  other 
words,  our  mutual  peoples  having  fought  twice 
and  quarrelled  many  times  have  at  last  learned 
that  the  Golden  Rule  has  significance  even  in 
diplomacy;  and  that  friendship  as  it  is  known  as 
between  individuals,  is  not  imcompatible  with 
self-respecting  international  relationship. 

'For  who  so  mighty,  who  so  exalted,  who  so  all- 
sufficient  unto  themselves  as  to  be  able,  and  will- 
ing, to  stand  isolated  among  the  nations,  without 
sure  ally  in  time  of  stress,  or  friend  who  shall 
stand  forth  in  time  of  greatest  danger  and  say, 
''Here  am  I  by  thy  side.''  God's  best  gift  to 
every  man  is  a  good  friend, — and  as  with  men  so 
with  nations.' 

Senator  Boies  Penrose: — 'It  is  my  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  Peace  Centenary  will  be  a  success 
and  improve  the  relations  among  all  English- 
speaking  people.' 

The  Chieftain  of  Ichalkaranji : — 'India  is  a 
country  that  may  be  held  to  the  world  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  as  to  what  universal  peace  on  an  ex- 
tensive portion  of  this  world  means.  To  derive 
the  full  benefit  of  peace  it  must  be  of  a  long  dura- 
tion and  on  a  sufficiently  large  tract  of  land. 
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*One  nation  alone  cannot  hope  to  be  at  perfect 
peace  if  her  neighbours  do  not  also  wish  it.  For 
many  centuries  India  had  not  known  such  a  peace. 

'Though  her  ideal  has  always  been  that  of  peace 
it  has  hardly  obtained  it,  until  perhaps  the  present 
times.  The  idea  of  Indian  '*Moksha"  or  ''Nir- 
wan"  is  that  of  peace  and  not  of  destruction  or 
annihilation  as  some  suppose.  The  prince  or  the 
peasant  is  always  desirous  of  obtaining  that  bliss 
for  himself,  i,e,,  for  his  soul.  When  the  portion 
of  the  Vedas  dealing  with  its  noble  philosophy  is 
to  be  recited,  it  always  begins  and  ends  with  an 
invocation  for  universal  peace.  The  periods  that 
are  looked  to  with  the  greatest  admiration  by  the 
Indian  people  in  the  past  ages,  are  those  of 
''Ramrajya''  and  ''Dharma  Rajya,"  the  peaceful 
kingdoms  of  these  great  Emperors  of  the  Purans. 
India  has  known  the  horrors  of  war  so  much  and 
so  long  that  the  people  have  always  looked  to 
the  state  of  universal  peace  as  the  ideal  state  of 
society.  From  her  past  history  it  is  however  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  classes  that  have 
wished  and  advocated  its  practise  seriously  were 
the  traders,  the  artizans,  the  agriculturists,  the 
philosophers  and  the  learned  men  of  the  land, 
and  not  the  class  that  goes  to  make  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  country.   It  is  the  latter  who  have 
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obtained  glory,  position  and  wealth  from  war  in 
the  past,  and  can  also  hope  to  get  the  same  now 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants  in  the  future. 
The  children  of  the  hard-working  people,  the  men 
who  eat  the  bread  of  sweat,  do  only  suffer  by  war, 
it  is  therefore  they  who  must  set  down  their  foot 
against  it.  The  destiny  of  their  countries  are  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  these  people  in 
Europe  and  America  alone.  Otherwise  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  the  fighting  men,  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  their  nations  and  people. 

'Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  the  Britisher  or 
their  cousin  the  Americans,  have  always  stood 
out  for  liberty  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  other  nations  also. 

'The  gates  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  like  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Bab-el-mandit,  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  strait  of  Malacca  and  the  New 
Canal,  are  dominated  by  the  peace-loving  coun- 
tries of  England  and  America.  It  is  these  nations 
the  world  must  look  up  to,  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  godly  work.  It  is  these  nations  that  have 
made  great  sacrifices  to  abolish  slavery  in  their 
own  countries  and  are  trying  their  best  to  stamp 
it  out  of  the  world  at  large.  This  has  been  so 
splendid  a  humanitarian  work  and  the  present 
peace  movement  is  only  a  further  step  in  the 
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same  direction,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  these 
nations  should  be  the  foremost  in  this  matter. 

'India  degenerated  in  the  past,  because  her  peo- 
ple had  not  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  Its  intel- 
lectual classes,  traders  and  agriculturists  were 
men  of  peace,  but  they  could  not  control  the 
fighting  classes.  In  European  countries  there  is 
no  lack  of  patriotism  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  It  must  be,  however,  borne 
in  mind  that  being  patriotic  to  one's  own  country, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  should  hate 
the  peoples  of  other  countries.  That  is  wrong 
and  a  distorted  notion  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism. 

Tn  India,  the  civil  war  between  the  Yadawas,  and 
the  great  Conflict  (between  the  various  nationalities 
grouped  on  either  side)  described  in  the  Mahab- 
harata,  are  object  lessons  from  ancient  Indian 
history  of  what  too  much  martial  spirit  and  over- 
arming  of  great  nations  leads  to,  vi^. :  The 
weakening  and  breaking  down  of  the  politic  of 
the  whole  continent.  May  the  merciful  Provid- 
ence save  Europe  from  such  a  fate.  The  above 
mentioned  wars,  disabled  India  so  much  that,  in 
after  years,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  inva- 
sions. Europe  must  grow  wiser  by  this  example 
and  not  exhaust  itself  by  arming  itself  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  general  and  prolonged  war — be- 
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comes  inevitable,  so  as  to  do  away  with  this  ab- 
normal growth  of  one  feature  of  society. 

'Let  us  conclude  with  a  rendering  of  a  famous 
Sanskrit  aphorism  which  means  the  * 'Really  lib- 
eral minded,  look  upon  the  whole  universe  as 
their  own  family/'  What  then  of  a  country  or 
class  ?' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather  (President 
British  Science  Guild) :  — 'The  lesson  should  teach 
our  present  generation  and  those  to  follow  that 
the  manifest  benefits  which  have  accrued  from 
100  years  of  unbroken  peace,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  causes  of  acute  differences,  have 
been  the  result  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
affinities  which  bind  the  English  peoples  more 
closely  than  the  ties  of  blood  relationship. 

'That  such  intellectual  and  moral  affinities  may 
exist  between  all  civilized  peoples  irrespective  of 
differences  of  language,  climate  and  religion,  and 
that  another  100  years  of  example  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  good-will  and  good 
sense  may  teach  all  nations  to  do  likewise.' 

Field-Marshall  Sir  Evelyn  Wood: — Tt  has 
been  my  privilege  for  many  years  to  entertain 
annually  for  a  few  days,  an  esteemed  friend  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  who  served  throughout  the 
American  Civil  War.    We  have  naturally  dis- 
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cussed  the  many  battles;  have  talked  of  the  in- 
domitable Jackson,  and  of  Lee,  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  our  age,  but  as  I  have  often  said  to 
my  friend,  if  I  could  accept  his  cordial  and  re- 
peated invitations  to  visit  America,  my  principal 
object  v^ould  be  to  stand  on  Gettysburg  Hill,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Fredericksburg,  up  which  in 
December  1862,  a  Northern  brigade  stormed,  per- 
severing though  smitten  by  leaden  hail,  and  swept 
down  by  shell  and  rifle  fire,  like  crops  before  a 
reaping  machine. 

'I  gladly  add  my  grain  to  the  cement  you  are 
preparing  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  binding 
together  for  ever  England  and  her  great  descend- 
ants, who  have  so  often  proved  birthright  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  parent  stock. 

*Our  cousins  though  separated  by  3,000  miles 
of  ocean  are  very  near  to  us  in  blood,  speech  and 
aims.  All  close  relationships  are  subject  to  tem- 
porary friction,  but  the  tie  is  close,  and  many  in- 
dividuals have  spontaneously  proved  that  it  is 
so  by  justifying  in  times  of  need  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  that 

**Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  ' 

Mr  Silas  K.  Hocking: — *I  sincerely  wish  you 
all  success  in  your  new  future.   Your  work  in  the 
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cause  of  peace  is  widely  known  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated especially  by  those  who  are  labouring  in 
the  same  cause.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond:— I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  celebration  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace  Centenary  may  not  only  be  regarded 
as  a  grand  omen  for  the  civilization  and  progress 
of  mankind,  but,  that  it  will  mark  an  epoch  of 
much  moment  to  the  future  of  the  world  by  the 
establishment  of  some  formal  bond  that  shall 
strengthen  the  silken  tie  of  common  nationality 
that  at  present  links  together  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races. 

The  late  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr 
Bryce,  is  reported  to  have  said  recently,  that  ''the 
value  of  the  celebration  we  contemplate  lies  in  its 
emphasising  the  friendship  of  two  neighbour 
peoples  which  have  no  thought  of  aggression 
either  on  the  other.''  This  is  an  important  value, 
in  that  it  conveys  to  the  world  an  object  lesson. 

'But,  it  is  a  sentimental  one,  based  upon  the 
sympathies  that  arise  from  common  nationality. 
It  seems  to  me  that  its  value  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  avail 
of  this  opportunity  to  consummate  the  Arbitra- 
tion Agreement  proposed  by  ex-President  Taft, 
or,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  Commercial  Agree- 
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ment  that  would  bind  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  together. 

'We  live  in  an  age  of  keen  commercial  competi- 
tion, which  does  not  permit  mere  sentiment  to 
block  the  way  of  its  extension  and  the  danger  to 
the  world's  peace  that  looms  before  us  in  the 
danger  of  trade  and  commerce. 

'During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  war  for  territory.  Tne  next  great 
war  will  probably  be  for  trade,  as,  with  the  par- 
tition of  Turkey  in  Europe  little  of  the  world  now 
remains  to  divide.  Your  brilliant  pen  could 
hardly  be  employed  in  a  greater  or  nobler  cause 
than  the  unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  The 
rapid  advancement  of  science,  art,  and  commerce 
and  all  in  fact,  that  makes  for  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  the  greater  happiness  of  mankind  is  con- 
tingent upon  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
Earth,  and  Unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  would 
constitute,  under  Providence,  an  immense  factor 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  To-day 
the  great  civilized  nations  are  bristling  with 
bayonets,  and  their  citizens  are  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  war  taxes.  It  is  significant  how- 
ever that  thoughtful,  patriotic  men  of  every  na- 
tion are  giving  earnest  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  peace. 
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'Let  us  have  faith  in  the  Homeric  declaration 
that :  — 

**From  God's  own  hand  descend  our  joys  and 
woes; 

These  He  decrees,  and  He  but  suffers  those; 
All  power  is  His,  and  whatsoe'er  He  wills. 
The  will  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfils.''  ' 

Mr  Demetrius  C.  Boulger: — 'The  Hundred 
Years'  Peace  between  the  two  English-speaking 
races  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  is 
merely  an  episode  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  in 
the  up-building  and  over-spreading  of  that  pre- 
dominance and  mastery  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  is  destined  to  be  Universal.  This  end  w411 
not  be  attained  by  Peace.  All  the  world  over 
the  nations  are  confronted  with  problems  and 
perils  that  can  only  be  settled  or  dispelled  by  the 
sword,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  might  of  a  great 
people  smiting  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Peace  Temple  in  the  Hague  is  prema- 
ture, or  rather  it  must  be  prepared  for  long 
periods  of  closed  doors,  as  we  may  suppose  it  will 
act  on  the  opposite  principle  to  that  which  controlled 
the  sessions  of  the  Temple  of  Janus.  The  Hun- 
dred Years'  Peace  has  proved  that  the  prior  strife 
of  Americans  and  Englishmen  was  no  worse  or 
more  enduring  than  the  quarrels  and  the  strug- 
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gles  of  English,  Irish  and  Scots,  now  all  united 
in  one  and  the  same  Imperial  destiny. 

'You  will  have  many  contributors  who  will  tell 
you  what  concord  and  harmony  between  England 
and  the  United  States  means  for  that  general 
peace  which  is  being  so  well  illustrated  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Portugal,  Mexico  and  China. 

'I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  it 
may  mean,  when  international  strife  has  attained 
more  important  centres  of  human  activity  and 
Imperial  Power  than  the  mushroom  principalities 
seeking  to  share  the  spoil  of  Ottoman  decay. 

'England  has  a  frontier  ditch  measured  by  thirty 
to  three  hundred  miles.  Its  old  security  has 
gone.  The  United  States  has  a  frontier  ditch 
of  three  thousand  miles — behind  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  stood,  confident,  contemptuous,  and 
self-sufficing.  Believe  me  that  old  security  is 
going.  England  has  become  the  advanced  guard 
of  American  security. 

'Will  American  support  fail  her  at  the  approach- 
ing critical  hour?  I  trow  not,  but  we  shall  need 
other  volleys  than  Peace  missions  to  back  us  up 
against  the  great  storm  of  German  aggression 
which  is  now  brewing.' 

Sir  Newton  J.  Moore  (Agent-General  for  West- 
ern Australia)  : — 'Peace  is  the  hope  of  civilization 
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and  Christianity,  the  Hfe-blood  of  commerce,  and 
the  never-faiHng  spring  of  the  high  arts.  Its 
estabHshment  for  so  long  a  period  and  the  pros- 
pect of  its  continuance  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  comprising  as 
they  do  140  millions  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
peoples,  is  a  long  step  towards  the  final  desidera- 
tum of  all  generous  minds,  vis. :  the  peace  of 
the  World/ 

Dr  Edmund  J.  James  (President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  U.S.A.): — 'The  reason  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Peace  Centenary  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  simple  and  very  plain,  vis. :  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  two  great  nations,  even  though  their 
interests  are  conflicting  at  many  points,  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  and  with  an  ever-growing 
respect  of  each  for  the  other  through  a  period  of 
indefinite  length. 

'That  mere  kinship  will  not  maintain  peace  of 
itself  is  evidenced  by  many  historical  events.  The 
bitter  struggles  between  Greek  states  and  their 
colonies,  the  War  of  1812  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  many  other  examples 
might  be  instanced.  That  two  powerful  nations, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  filled 
with  such  superabundant  energy,  such  powers 
of  expansion,  such  obstinate  determination  to 
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have  their  own  way,  as  is  characteristic  of  these 
peoples,  should  have  Hved  in  peace  and  quiet  for 
one  hundred  years  with  a  land  boundary  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  a  mere  geographic  Hne, 
is  something  almost  unheard  of. 

'It  was  not  for  lack  of  conflicting  interests  that 
peace  has  been  maintained.  It  is  not  merely  be- 
cause of  a  sense  of  blood  relationship,  but  partly 
for  one  reason  and  partly  for  anotner,  these  two 
nations  have  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  no 
question  in  dispute  could  by  any  possibility  be  of 
as  much  importance  to  either  country  as  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  is  for  both.  I  believe  myself 
that  Great  Britain  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time 
deserves  the  greater  credit  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  end.  For  it  has  borne  with  the 
impatience  and  haste  of  our  own  people  when 
this  must  have  been  at  times  extremely  difficult. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  have  put  up  with  slights 
and  affronts  which  irritated  us  much  at  the  time, 
but  which  taken  altogether  would  not  have  been 
worth  the  loss  of  a  single  regiment  of  soldiers, 
if  we  had  undertaken  to  wipe  out  the  fancied 
affront  in  blood. 

'The  fact  that  neither  of  us  had  been  willing  to 
fight  the  other  has  not  diminished  the  slightest 
degree  our  mutual  respect,  and  this  is  another  of 
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the  important  lessons  which  this  Anglo-Saxon 
Peace  Centenary  may  teach  us.  If  it  is  a  feasible 
thing  for  nations  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other 
and  still  preserve  the  very  highest  mutual  respect, 
this  fact  will  make  very  important  contributions 
toward  the  world  peace.' 

Sir  Thomas  Brock :  — 'Any  relations  other  than 
those  of  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain  are  inconceivable. 

'In  every  field  of  activity,  and  above  all  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  place  among  nations,  each  has 
everything  to  gain  by  the  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  other;  while  their  joint 
powers,  directed  in  friendly  concert,  must,  more 
than  those  of  any  other  two  nations,  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  world.' 

Dr  Charles  F.  Thwing  (President  Western  Re- 
serve University,  U.S.A.): — 'One  lesson  of  the 
Centenary  is  that,  if  in  times  of  peace  one  pre- 
pares for  war  (pernicious  doctrine),  one  in  times 
of  war,  or  of  warlikeness,  should  prepare  for 
peace,  and  for  peace  complete  and  lasting. 

'A  second  lesson  lies  in  the  duty  of  nations  of 
trustfulness  of  each  other,  or,  if  one  prefer,  the 
duty  of  being  worthy  of  being  trusted. 

'A  third  teaching  is  this :  — ^the  presence  of 

armed  force  seems  to  make  an  opportunity  for 
I 
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using  it;  opportunity  often  spells  temptation; 
temptation  implies  the  desire  of  indulgence;  de- 
sire urges  to  yielding;  and  yielding  means  actual 
and  most  offending.  The  teaching,  therefore,  is 
that  unarmament  spells  Peace  I ' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore  (Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anglo-American 
Exposition,  London,  1914)  : — *I  wish  for  your 
forthcoming  book  a  very  great  success.  My 
hearty  sympathy  is  with  all  who  are  working  to 
bind  still  more  closely  together  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Nations  which  are  one  in  their  ideals,  in 
sympathy,  in  ambition  and  in  destiny.' 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Bart.: — 'I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  if  we  talked  less  and  did  more  to 
show  our  friendship  with  the  United  States.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  (Principal  of 
New  College,  Edinburgh): — 'My  good-will  and 
best  wishes  are  with  you  in  your  good  work.  Go 
on,  and  you  must  succeed ! ' 

His  Excellency,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  (Gover- 
nor of  Nigeria)  :  — *The  institutions  of  the  United 
States  of  America  were  built  up  on  British  models 
devised  by  the  early  pioneers  of  British  race. 
The  spirit  which  animates  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  is  essentially  one,  vijs. :  — a  pas- 
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sionate  love  of  Justice,  of  Liberty  and  of  Peace. 
In  such  cases  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
these  two  Great  Nations  thus  united  in  traditions 
and  in  ideals  w^ill  combine  to  promote  throughout 
the  world  an  era  of  Justice,  Liberty  and  Peace.' 

Mr  Jacob  A.  Riis  : — 'I  believe  in,  and  cordially 
approve  of  every  helpful  effort  which  tends  to 
bring  together  the  two  countries;  in  the  interest 
not  only  of  their  own  welfare,  but  of  the  peace 
of  the  world/ 

Sir  Charles  Lucas: — 'I  send  my  best  wishes 
for  your  book  on  The  Lesson  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Centenary  of  Peace.  If  peace  has  been 
maintained  and  peaceful  relations  cemented  be- 
tween the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  during 
a  century  in  which  the  occasions  for  friction  were 
plentiful,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the 
coming  times  when  improved  communication, 
wider  knowledge  and  matured  wisdom  will  bring 
in  their  train  constantly  growing  friendship,  sym- 
pathy and  good- will.' 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.: — 'Peace,  like 
health,  is  a  blessing  for  which  it  behoves  us  to 
be  truly  thankful.  Peace  and  good-will  among 
the  English-speaking  nations  has  now  been  es- 
tabhshed  so  long  that  an  appeal  to  arms  has 
become  unthinkable.     No  one  would  be  mad 
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enough  to  suggest  that  the  differences  and  dis- 
putes which  have  been  settled  by  friendly  arbitra- 
tion and  mutual  concessions  could  have  been 
more  advantageously  settled  by  war  and  blood- 
shed. Experience  is  of  greater  value  than  theory^ 
and  the  happy  results  about  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Cen- 
tenary should  make  it  evident  that  it  is  not  beyond 
the  power  of  statesmen  and  nations  to  settle  by 
diplomacy  questions  which  from  time  to  time 
arise  between  Foreign  Powers.' 

Dr  William  L  Hull: — The  chief  lesson  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  most  important  one  which 
the  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary  can  em- 
phasize, is  the  futility  and  wickedness  of  warfare 
as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 

'The  War  itself  was  fought  after  one  of  its  two 
prime  causes  had  been  removed;  when  peace  was 
made,  absolutely  nothing  was  said  in  the  treaty 
in  regard  to  its  other  prime  cause,  which  had 
been  and  continued  to  be  for  years  a  knotty  prob- 
lem of  international  law,  and  which  has  yielded 
only  in  our  own  time  to  the  peaceful  solution  of 
international  treaties,  by  attacking  Great  Britain, 
our  Republic,  the  exempler  of  peaceful  demo- 
cracy, did  its  utmost  to  aid  tiie  despotism  and 
militarism  of  the  "Corsican  tyrant,"  who  had 
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done  his  utmost  to  inflict  upon  us  the  very  in- 
juries of  which  we  complained  at  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  and  whose  entire  career  was  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  poHtical  ideals  which  we 
had  learned  from  our  Mother-land  and  were 
striving  to  realize  in  our  infant  Republic. 

*The  War  was  declared  for  partisan  purposes  by 
leaders  who  were  bitterly  chagrined  at  its  results, 
and  who  would  probably  have  been  retired  from 
political  life,  in  consequence  of  its  ill  success  had 
it  not  been  for  victory,  the  only  important  victory 
gained  by  either  side  during  the  War,  which  was 
won  after  peace  had  been  concluded.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  sections  of  the  country  which  were  only 
indirectly  involved  in  the  grievances  against 
Great  Britain,  and  which  might  have  suffered  a 
retarded  or  distorted  economic  development  had 
Great  Britain  been  in  a  condition  to  devote  all  of 
her  resources  to  it,  and  it  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  sections  of  the  country  which  were  directly 
involved  in  the  grievances  against  Great  Britain, 
and  which,  although  they  had  been  among  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Union,  were  brought  by  it 
to  the  verge  of  Secession. 

'On  the  other  hand,  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
of  1817,  providing  for  mutual  disarmament  along 
the  Canadian  frontier,  and  scores  of  arbitrations 
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of  even  greater  disputes  than  those  which  gave 
rise  to  the  War  of  1812,  notably  the  Alabama 
Claim, — which  has  given  illustrious  distinction  to 
the  Century  of  Peace,  have  proved  the  efficacy  of 
judicial  means  of  settling  differences  between  our 
British  and  American  people. 

'Let  our  Centenary  Celebration,  then,  teach 
the  lasting  lesson  of  the  futility  and  ferocity  of 
w^arfare,  the  uselessness  and  menace  of  arma- 
ments, and  the  adequacy  of  genuine  justice,  in 
settling  differences  and  in  keeping  the  peace  be- 
tween nations  as  within  nations  the  whole  world 
round.' 

Sir  Richard  Solomon  (High  Commissioner  for 
the  Union  of  South  Africa): — *I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  reading  your  book,  containing 
as  it  will  the  great  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  May  your  efforts 
meet  with  unqualified  success.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  MacBride  (Prime 
Minister  of  British  Columbia)  :  — 'The  celebration 
of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  Empire 
and  the  United  States  appeals  very  strongly  to 
the  Canadian  people,  who  have  so  long  lived  in 
peace  and  friendship  alongside  our  neighbours 
to  the  South.   It  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  world 
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that  two  countries,  with  unguarded  frontiers  ex- 
tending side  by  side  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles,  can  dwell  together  in  amity,  rivals 
only  in  the  accomplishments  of  peace  and  in  high 
ideals  of  a  common  civilization. 

'No  fears  arise  to  mar  the  march  of  progress, 
our  sympathies  and  ambitions  are  similar,  no  dif- 
ferences arise  that  cannot  be  settled  by  friendly 
arbitration;  and,  strong  in  the  belief  of  a  glorious 
destiny  for  our  respective  countries,  we  are 
moved  by  mutual  regard  and  good-will  to  respect 
each  other's  aims  and  aspirations.' 

Admiral  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Seymour:  — 
'The  Lesson  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Cen- 
tenary is  that  in  the  experience  of  a  century  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  the  v/orld, 
really  appreciate  the  value  of  true  friendly  inter- 
course, and  harmonious  communications,  and 
their  desire  to  give  evidence  of  that  feeling  and 
of  their  mutual  intention  to  perpetuate  the  same.' 

Dr  J.  Rendall  Harris  (Director  of  Woodbroke 
Settlement): — 'I  am  glad  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  efforts  in  this  important  cause: — it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  which  had  more  potential 
human  happiness  in  it  than  the  final  restoration 
to  solidarity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It 
is  very  easy  for  me  to  write  this,  because  my  life 
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has  been  divided  between  two  hemispheres,  and  I 
love  the  United  States  almost  as  if  I  had  been 
born  there  or  had  elected  there  to  end  my  days. 
I  send  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  work.' 

Sir  George  Birdwood : — '  *'Seek  peace  and 
ensue  it,"  is  an  injunction  binding  on  all  men; 
but  it  must  be  peace  with  honour,  and  not  peace 
— ^that  is  no  peace — accepted  in  craven  and  slavish 
dread  of  war  waged  wrongfully  against  you. 
War  is  the  last  reserve  of  righteousness,  and  as 
imperative  a  duty  as  peace  if  the  latter  fails  in 
securing  a  faithful  and  just  result.  From  the 
first  lightning  flash — *'Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  that  set  creation  a-start,  an 
equitable  balance  between  right  and  wrong,  that 
keeps  them  ceaselessly  at  war,  or  in  a  well-armed 
peace,  has  been  the  rule  of  being,  throughout 
nature,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  question  it.  We 
were  not  with  the  Almighty  when  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Earth,  ''and  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy,"  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  enjoin  His  way, 
and  say,  ''Thou  hast  wrought  iniquity,"  to  Him 
who  has  said  :  — 

"I  form  Light,  and  I  create  Darkness:  — 
I  make  Peace,  and  create  War, 
I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things." 
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'Nevertheless,  war  is,  as  you  so  well  define  it, 
'*A  disgrace  to  civilization,''  and  I  earnestly  trust 
that  your  book  may  by  the  sincerity  and  power 
with  which  it  enforces  this  point,  so  nelp  to  pro- 
mote  the  love  of  truth  and  equity  among  men,  as, 
at  the  last  to  make  war  between  man,  an  impos- 
sibility, and  a  thing  held  by  them  universally 
accurst/ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper: — 'I  wish 
you  much  success  in  your  work  on  The  Lesson  of 
the  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary, 

'It  will  be  an  easy  task  for  you  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  combined  association  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  not  only 
in  their  own  interest,  but  as  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  world/ 

Mr  James  B.  Forgan  (President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago): — 'I  am  in  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  being  put  forth  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  proper  celebration 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Peace 
among  English-Speaking  Peoples. 

'On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  successfully  arousing  public  interest  in 
the  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
Canadian  Committee,  similarly  engaged,  is  I  un- 
derstand meeting  with  like  success. 
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'The  two  facts  that  a  century  of  peace  has  ex- 
isted between  the  two  great  EngHsh-speaking 
nations  and  that  during  that  time  amity  between 
them  has  constantly  grown  closer  and  stronger 
are  certainly  worthy  of  a  celebration  that  will 
show  to  the  world  that  these  nations  are  per- 
manently united  in  such  bonds  of  friendship  and 
kinship  as  will  make  for  the  advancement  not  only 
of  their  individual  destinies,  but  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  and  the  peace  of  the  world.' 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton: — 'It  must  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  all  of  our  race  who  love  the  hope 
of  * 'Peace  on  Earth/'  to  celebrate  the  Century 
of  good-will  between  ourselves  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington : — 'It  is  well 
that  public  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
Celebration  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Cen- 
tenary; and  this  not  because  of  the  absence  in  the 
past  of  instances  of  serious  friction  having  arisen 
between  the  two  countries,  but  because  it  is 
proved  that  grave  though  the  quarrel  be,  a  little 
forbearance  and  good-will  can  tide  over  the  crisis 
and  gradually  remove  the  ill-feeling. 

'This  accomplished,  people  realize  how  warfare 
would  have  been,  not  merely  a  doubtful  remedy, 
but  a  solution  costly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  interests  at  stake.' 
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Dr  Thomas  Baty  (Hon.  General  Secretary  of 
the  International  Law  Association)  :  — *  A  lawyer 
must  always  be  interested  in  Anglo-American 
friendship. 

'An  international  lawyer  must  be  even  more  so. 
For  the  principal  need  of  International  Law  at 
the  moment  is  for  a  larger  infusion  of  that  solid 
adherence  to  concrete  principle,  at  whatever  cost 
of  speculative  incompleteness,  which  is  character- 
istic of  American  and  British  jurisprudence. 

'We  find  internationalists  just  now,  laying  down 
airy  generalities,  with  little  regard  to  the  practical 
facts  of  life  and  business.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
this  out  in  my  Britain  and  Sea  Law: — it  seems 
to  me  to  open  up  a  serious  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  it  is  a  tendency  that  can  only  be  corrected  by 
that  spirit  of  virtue  by  which  the  Modem  British 
and  American  law  is  the  true  successor  of  the 
Roman. 

'When  Joseph  Story  was  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  Prize  Law  in  the  United  States,  he  didn't 
invoke  the  authority  of  France,  the  friend  of  the 
young  Republic.  He  wrote  to  William  Baron 
Stowell,  and  on  his  information  and  advice  the 
Prize  Courts  of  the  States  modelled  their  prin- 
ciples and  procedure.  The  country  of  Story, 
Wheaton  and  Wheaton,  and  the  country  of  Scott, 
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Twiss  and  Phillimore  must  always  be  juridically 
united.  And  they  contain  ''la  paix  pen  le  droit,'' 
and  will  bring  all  nations  into  it.' 

Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  (Director  and  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum) :  — *  Anything 
that  tends  to  promote  concord  and  diminish  fric- 
tion between  England  and  the  United  States  de- 
serves a  welcome.  The  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  shows,  I  think,  that  Englishmen  regard 
war  with  the  United  States  as  an  unthinkable  sol- 
ution of  any  difficulty,  and  that  English  sympathy 
is  on  the  side  of  America  in  any  serious  crisis.  I 
trust  that  all  true  Americans  would  say  the  same 
with  regard  to  England.' 

Mr  John  Philip  Sousa: — *The  Lesson  of  the 
Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary,  teaches  the 
world  that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations  to  live  at 
peace,  provided  they  keep  in  subjugation  inter- 
national agitation  and  war-seeking  commercial- 
ism. During  the  centenary  now  passing  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  this  respect. 

'The  professional  trouble-breeder's  occupation 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  gone-a-glimmer- 
ing  and  his  power  has  faded  into  a  state  of  inoc- 
uous  desuetude.  Twisting  the  lion's  tail  and 
plucking  feathers  from  the  caudal  appendage  of 
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the  *'Bird  of  Freedom,"  no  longer  commands 
admiration,  but  rather  laughter  of  the  ''merry- 
ha-ha"  variety.  In  fact,  the  animal  and  ornitho- 
logical guardians  of  our  respective  countries  now 
live  in  unruffled  serenity.  May  these  conditions 
remain  for  all  time.' 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott :  — 'Mr  Oliver 
Bainbridge's  book  on  The  Lesson  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary  should  command  the 
attention  of  students  of  all  countries.' 

Dr  William  Peterson  (Principal  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Canada)  :  — 'The  separate  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  are  following  after  the 
same  ideals,  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice,  peace 
everywhere,  good-will  to  all,  and  the  diffusion  of 
a  better  and  higher  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  Ties  stronger  than  laws  and  constitutions 
can  create,  bind  us  to  each  other, — Community 
of  race,  language,  literature,  religion,  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse,  and  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  a  common  history. 

'Peace  is  no  longer  the  greatest  of  British  in- 
terests merely.  The  lesson  of  this  centenary  cele- 
bration will  show  that  it  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  are  looking  to  the  steady  and  harmonious 
development  of  our  common  civilisation. 

'As  between  Britain  and  America,  the  late  Pro- 
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fessor  Seely  used  these  words: — ''There  is  no 
topic  so  pregnant  as  this  .  .  .  The  whole  future 
of  the  planet  depends  upon  it."  If  we  could 
stand  together  in  a  perpetual  league  of  friendship, 
our  example  would  re-act  on  the  great  military 
monarchies  of  Europe;  and  it  may  be  that  we 
present  a  united  front. 

'It  would  be  folly  for  any  power,  short  of 
United  Europe  to  attack  at  once  the  whole  Eng- 
lish speaking  world.  And  everyone  knows  that 
we  don't  want  to  attack  anybody.  For  one  rea- 
son, we  have  all  got  all  we  can  possibly  want, 
or  can  properly  handle!  Let  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, Canada  and  the  United  States,  go  forward 
together  on  their  mighty  mission,  ever  in  the  van 
of  human  progress, — their  only  strife  a  rivalry 
in  good  works,  a  generous  emulation  to  outstrip 
each  other  in  the  race  for  promoting  whatever 
will  tend  to  further  the  happiness,  peace  and  con- 
cord of  mankind!  We  have  been  called  the 
"recognised  trustees  of  the  world's  advancement 
and  civilization,"  let  us  continue  to  deserve  this 
designation,  and  show  ourselves  always  and  for- 
ever.' 

Sir  William  Ramsay: — 'I  am  both  on  public 
and  private  grounds  much  attached  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.    But  I  think 
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it  unadvisable  to  make  any  demonstration  of 
friendship.  If  Mr  Smith,  next  door  to  whom  I 
have  lived  in  amity  for  20  years,  suddenly  mani- 
fests a  desire  to  embrace  me,  I  distrust  his  mo- 
tives. I  am  afraid  that  any  public  manifestation 
of  friendship  on  either  side  may  be  misconstrued, 
and  lead  to  ructions,  sooner  or  later/ 

Dr  Cyrus  Northrop :  — 'That  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  lived  in  peace  for  one  hundred 
years,  with  a  common  boundary  of  several  thou- 
sands of  miles  unprotected  by  any  fortifications 
or  by  ships  of  war,  shows  conclusively  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  yearly  expenditure  by  nations  of  vast 
sums  of  money  in  preparation  for  war,  inspires 
confidence  that  no  war  in  the  future  will  occur 
between  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies,  and  the 
United  States  at  least,  and  justifies  the  hope  that 
the  day  of  universal  peace  is  dawning.' 

The  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr. : — 'The  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary  is,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  past  two 
or  three  centuries,  and  its  successful  outcome 
fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  all  the  world.  You 
are  certainly  doing  good  work  in  writing  the 
book.    I  hope  it  will  have  a  large  circulation.' 

Miss  Mary  J.  Woolley  (President  of  Mount 
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Holyoke  College,  U.S.A.):— The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace  Centenary  will  surely  rank  in  history 
as  one  of  the  World's  Events.  The  celebration 
itself  ought  to  make  even  more  secure  the  bond 
between  the  States  and  the  Mother  Country. 
May  it  mean  also  a  combined  influence  for  the 
world  peace  and  the  near  coming  of  that  day 
when  it  will  be  realized.' 

Major-General  A.  W.  Greely: — 'Your  efforts 
to  amalgamate  the  lofty  spirit  of  liberty,  of 
humanity  and  of  idealistic  aims  which  animate 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  nations, 
are  deserving  of  every  man's  support.' 

Dr  Charles  Harriss: — 'The  Scriptures  enjoin 
every  man  ''To  seek  peace  and  ensue  it."  Those 
who  follow  this  injunction  will  surely  find  it.  I 
have  proved  it,  and  the  lesson  which  the  Anglo- 
American  Peace  Centenary  will  bring  home  to  us 
all  is — "That  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of 
sleep  for  our  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  we 
believed." 

'Music  is  as  the  Sun  indigenous  to  the  whole 
life  of  Christendom. 

'Through  the  medium  of  "thin  air,"  I  have 
witnessed  ships  filled  with  human  freight  travel 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  the  people  in  the 
spirit  of  their  going,  touch  the  hearts  of  a  great, 
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great  multitude  gathered  together  in  their  desire 
for  harmony,  peace,  and  concord/ 

Mrs  May  Wright  Sewall  (Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women,  Indianapolis, 
U.S.A.): — 'There  is  a  new  note  of  friendliness 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Western  Continent  this 
year,  for  this  is  a  year  which  marks  a  distinct 
victory  over  human  passions,  human  prejudices, 
human  jealousies,  and  human  envyings.  For  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history  the  sun  shines  down 
upon  two  neighbouring  peoples  who  for  one  hun- 
dred years  have  lived  in  an  unbroken  and  a  con- 
stantly increasing  amity. 

'There  are  sceptics  who  say  that  this  amity  does 
not  augur  an  increased  hopefulness  of  Peace 
throughout  the  world,  because,  they  add,  these 
peoples  are  of  one  blood,  one  origin,  and  what 
they  can  accomplish  cannot  be  expected  from 
peoples  of  different  roots. 

*Such  sceptics  have  apparently  been  very  dull 
and  unintelligent  observers  of  human  life.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  people  to  live  on  friendly  terms  in  close 
proximity  with  other  people  not  of  their  own 
blood  than  for  members  of  the  same  family  to 
do  so. 

K 
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*A  very  slight  knowledge  of  Psychology  makes 
this  fact  explicable.  People  that  are  nearly  re- 
lated are  likely  to  have  not  only  the  same  virtues, 
but  the  same  faults,  and  there  are  no  defects  that 
seem  in  other  people  so  obnoxious  as  those  that 
characterize  oneself.  Moreover,  a  near  relation- 
ship, with  the  natural  affection  accompanying  it, 
implies  a  sensitiveness  to  reciprocal  criticism  and 
a  demand  for  mutual  approval  that  one  never 
exercises  toward  people  of  alien  origin.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  me  much  more  significant  that 
the  one  hundred  years  of  amity  has  been  enjoyed 
by  people  so  closely  related  as  are  the  Americans 
of  Canada  and  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States. 

'Has  prosperity  in  their  country  been  diminished 
by  these  friendly  relations  to  its  neighbours? 
Indeed,  what  a  large  majority  of  women  of  both 
countries  desire  is  that  the  prosperity  of  both 
countries  shall  enjoy  an  opportunity  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  remission  of  the  tariffs  that  now 
remain  the  only  barrier  between  the  two  states. 
These  tariffs  are  a  barrier  and  a  vexatious  re- 
minder that  the  two  peoples  otherwise  apparently 
so  united  are  dis-united  by  selfish  interests.  In- 
deed selfishness  is  the  only  divider  of  States  as 
of  individuals.   Why  should  we  not  expect  States 
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to  overcome  selfishness  as  we  expect  individuals 
to  ?  Humanity  takes  an  irrational  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  moralities  of  its  organised  aggre- 
gates. One  individual,  solitary  and  feeble,  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  control  his  selfishness  and 
to  love,  to  judge,  and  to  serve  his  neighbour  as 
himself.  It  is  unreasonable  to  have  so  lofty  a 
standard  of  morality  for  the  individual  and  relax 
that  standard  for  States.  In  an  organised  State, 
the  strength  of  the  individual  is  multiplied  by  many 
fold  more  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  are 
organised  within  the  State,  and  yet  it  is  expected 
that  this  organised  section  of  humanity  will  be 
selfish  to  the  point  of  greed,  will  be  grasping, 
unloving,  unmerciful;  and  the  majority  of  human 
beings  seem  to  see  in  this  low  expectation  of  the 
possibility  of  organised  aggregates  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  lofty  principles  instilled  in  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  lofty  practice  demanded  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

'May  we  not  hope  that  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  our  two 
neighbouring  countries  the  importance  of  raising 
the  public  ideal  in  regard  to  the  morality  of 
human  aggregates  will  be  emphasised?' 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor) : 
— *It  is  surely  an  impressive  testimony  to  the 
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Heedlessness  of  war  that  two  great  nations,  virile, 
aggressive  in  world  politics  and  in  commerce 
should  have  been  able  to  live  together  in  peace 
for  one  hundred  years.  The  testimony  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  we  remember  that  the  boun- 
daries of  these  two  nations  march  with  each  other 
for  over  three  thousand  miles. 

*The  reason  why  Anglo-Saxons  have  lived  at 
peace  is  simply  because  they  understand  each 
other  and  have  come  to  believe  in  each  other's 
good  faith  and  good  will. 

'War  is  wicked,  for  it  is  the  flagrant  and  out- 
rageous denial  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith.  War  is  folly,  for  it  never 
does  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  namely  settle  disputes 
or  avenge  supposed  dishonour. 

'An  advancing  civilisation  has  demonstrated  the 
perfect  feasibility  of  banishing  the  club  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  in  private  life,  and  surely  the 
day  has  come  for  the  demonstrating  of  a  similar 
feasibility  in  affairs  international.  Surely  the  day 
has  dawned  when  Christian  nations  at  least  should 
refuse  to  return  to  the  brute  methods  of  settling 
their  differences  of  opinion.' 

Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary: — '  'The  world 
would  yet  be  a  place  of  peace,  if  we  were  all 
peace-makers . ' ' — Ruskin . ' 
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FROM  BRANDS  ALL  ROUND/ 

'Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood, 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best, 

For  art  not  thou  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone, 

But  let  thy  broadsides  man  with  ours. 
Hands  all  round! 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound! 

To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and  round.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson. 
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